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BILITY to remember what one reads 
A is rightly regarded as highly desir- 
able. Those who have retentive 
memories and are able to reproduce readily 
the ideas they have gathered from reading 
are generally much admired and envied. 
This is perfectly natural because the abil- 
ity to remember readily is due to a certain 
degree of native retentiveness and this is 
distributed among the general population 
in much the same manner as any other 
trait. Some people remember almost with- 
out effort; others must exert all their de- 
termination and practice endlessly before 
they are able to retain ideas gathered from 
the printed page with any fidelity or per- 
manence. Yet, it is probably true that the 
most of us might have much better memo- 
ries if we understood the art of remember- 
ing more thoroughly. 

There is no royal road to remembrance. 
A good memory cannot be developed by 
subscribing to a popular memory training 
course which promises to turn the buyer 
into a memory freak in a few days and 
with a minimum expenditure of time and 
effort. Improvement in remembrance 
comes from training and practice, but this 
training and practice must be based upon 
sound principles derived from research in 


education and psychology. From _ the 
studies of Ebbinghaus, Meumann, and 
others, comes most that is: known concern- 
ing memorizing. Educational psychologists, 
notable among them Thorndike, have con- 
tributed the laws of learning—in effect, 
memorizing. The laws of set, vividness, 
recency, exercise, and effect apply to re- 
membering words and phrases as well as 
to other types of memorizing. It is upon 
these laws that a system of training 
memory must be based. Mnemonic systems 
are bait for the unwary. Despite the fact 
that the curve of forgetting is a discour- 
aging thing to the most of us, since it goes 
down too fast and the plateau that repre- 
sents permanent retention is entirely too 
close to the bottom land of absolute 
obliviscence, we must not depend upon 
make-shift devices to help us remember 
what we read. 

The type of memory required to retain 
the ideas presented by what we read is 
divided into verbal and ideational memory, 
dependent upon whether we are attempt- 
ing to remember the exact words of the 
author or only the ideas he presents. In 
either event, the type of memory required 
is related to linguistic intelligence as dis- 
tinguished from mechanical intelligence, 
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social intelligence, or other types. Verbal 


memory has long been emphasized above . 


all other types in our schools. Yet it seems 
perfectly clear that it cannot be attained by 
certain types of people probably capable 
of other types of retentiveness, such as 
that involved in developing a skill. It is 
probable that some minds are incapable of 
retaining the ideas presented to them in 
printed form. Fortunately, however, most 
of those who wish may improve their 
memories for what they read by following 
certain principles which are developed in 
the remainder of this article. 


The Will to Remember 


Probably the most important factor in 
the development of ability to remembér 
what one reads is determination, or the will 
to remember. Experiments by Peterson, 
Bird, Yoakam, Germane, and others have 
shown that intent to remember greatly im- 
proves both immediate and delayed recall 
of connected verbal material. Most people 
probably distrust their memories too much 
and fail to remember what they should be- 
cause of a disinclination to attend per- 
sistently and to trust their memories when 
they voluntarily respond to some stimulus. 
No person can remember well who reads 
carelessly or who accepts no responsibility 
for retaining and using the important ideas 
he gathers from the printed page. Many 
are the victims of circumstance and re- 
member only those very vivid experiences 
which force themselves upon us all because 
of the well-known law of vividness. For 
imstance, one may remember for years the 
details of a murder story or a love scene 
without any effort after even a single 
reading. 


The Need for Remembrance 


Except, perhaps, in observational read- 
ing memory for what one reads is im- 
proved by a need for remembrance. To 
approach what one reads in an inquiring 
frame of mind, to be searching for the 


answer to a question or the solution of a 
problem, is one of the best means of mak- 
ing memory easier. There is very little 
doubt that most of us could master what 
we read in much less time if we would 
first ask ourselves, “What is this article 
likely to present? What do I already know 
about this subject?’ The present practice 
of giving a pretest before presenting new 
material to pupils in order to find out what 
they already know is probably an effective 
means of improving their memory for what 


‘they read, because it should establish a 


need for attending with care to the material 
in order to supply what the reader does 
not know. It is probable also that our 
memories are improved when we read with 
a certain emotional set, as, for instance, 
when attempting to find proof to support 
an argument, or when we have either a 
strong feeling against the ideas presented 
or marked approval for them. It is the 
heedless, flabby frame of mind, or the per- 
formance of a reading task under coercion 
from the outside, that seems to encourage 
us to forget as rapidly as possible what we 
read. 


A Systematic Attack 


It follows naturally that a systematic 
attack upon the material to be read is most 
favorable to retention. Memorizing ma- 
terial without understanding its significance 
is time-consuming. Forgetting takes place 
rapidly under this condition. A systematic 
attack involves comprehension of the 
material and organization of the ideas pre- 
sented’ in an effective way. There are 
several steps in making such an attack. 
The steps follow in logical but not neces- 
sarily psychological order. 


A Preliminary Survey 
The reader should first make a prelim- 
inary survey of the material to determine 
its general plan or scheme. This survey 


consists of a rapid skimming of paragraph 
headings or topic statements to see what 
the author is trying to say. 


If there is an 
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MONG tthe replies received from a 
group of children who were asked 
to tell what they did when they 

studied their geography lessons are these: 


“When I study I think and read over 
and over again that I may be sure that I 
know it all. If I don’t know a word I ask 
somebody.” 


“First I looked at the map and saw 
China’s location. Then I read over my as- 
signment in the text and in Allen’s Asia. 
As I read I jotted down notes which I 
thought answered my problem or would be 
of interest to the class. After I finished 
reading and taking notes I looked over my 
notes.” 


“When a geography topic is assigned to 
me I look first in the indexes of my books 
to find all the material I can on the sub- 
ject. Then I turn to the pages and begin 
to read. As I read I try to pick out the 
main ideas and say them to myself. Then 
I find other important ideas, and try to 
make up a good report. When I give the 
report I try to keep in mind the most im- 
portant points.” 


These three replies represent three stages 
in the development of reading skill. The 
first pupil painstakingly tried to “know it 
all.” The second pupil attempted to select 
from a mass of detail the answers to his 
problem and the items of especial interest. 
The third reader set up mental selective 
machinery with which to sort out the im- 
portant from the unimportant, the ideas of 
main importance from those of subordinate 
rank, and then finally attempted to coordi- 
nate his ideas into a usable, finished report. 

Selective sorting machinery is common 


in industry. Oranges roll down a long 
trough and drop through various sizes of 
holes, thus sorting themselves for packing. 
Peas and peanuts are sorted in similar 
fashion. But in reading, we ourselves must 
evaluate and sort, if we are not to accept 
and attempt to remember all ideas which 
come to us as of equal importance. 

Every day situations arise in which we 
need to use this selective sorting technique. 
Some one asks, “What did the morning 
paper say about the strike?” and from the 
mass of detail, some new and some old, . 
we try to sort out the latest important 
items. A new book is mentioned, and the . 
author’s point of view is discussed. Is it 
unusual? Is it sound? Do we agree with 
it? Or we may be asked about a new © 
novel or the latest installment of a con- 
tinued story. What happens? How? How 
does the story end? In reading and ans- 
wering a letter, in skimming the newspaper, 
in browsing through the new magazines, 
in finding answers to puzzling problems by 
reading, and in many other reading situa- 
tions we are continually needing to sort as 
we read the ideas or items of outstanding 
importance for our particular purpose, and 
then formulate a useful product of what 
is selected, whether it be an answer to a 
question, a report, a letter, an account, a 
narrative, or some other requirement. This 
selective sorting (analysis) and formulat- 
ing (synthesizing) we commonly call or- 
ganizing. 

Pupils in school, too, need to organize 
what they read. This is shown by such 
questions as the following, which have been 
taken from a text: 
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social intelligence, or other types. Verbal 
memory has long been emphasized above 
all other types in our schools. Yet it seems 
perfectly clear that it cannot be attained by 
certain types of people probably capable 
of other types of retentiveness, such as 
that involved in developing a skill. It is 
probable that some minds are incapable of 
retaining the ideas presented to them in 
printed form. Fortunately, however, most 
of those who wish may improve their 
memories for what they read by following 
certain principles which are developed in 
the remainder of this article. 


The Will to Remember 

Probably the most important factor in 
the development of ability to remember 
what one reads is determination, or the will 
to remember. Experiments by Peterson, 
Bird, Yoakam, Germane, and others have 
shown that intent to remember greatly im- 
proves both immediate and delayed recall 
of connected verbal material. Most people 
probably distrust their memories too much 
and fail to remember what they should be- 
cause of a disinclination to attend per- 
sistently and to trust their memories when 
they voluntarily respond to some stimulus. 
No person can remember well who reads 
carelessly or who accepts no responsibility 
for retaining and using the important ideas 
he gathers from the printed page. Many 
are the victims of circumstance and _ re- 
member only those very vivid experiences 
which force themselves upon us all because 
of the well-known law of vividness. For 
instance, one may remember for years the 
details of a murder story or a love scene 
without any effort after even a_ single 
reading. 


The Need for Remembrance 


Except, perhaps, in observational read- 
ing memory for what one reads is im- 
proved by a need for remembrance. To 
approach what one reads in an inquiring 
frame of mind, to be searching for the 


answer to a question or the solution of a 
problem, is one of the best means of mak- 
ing memory easier. There is very little 
doubt that most of us could master what 
we read in much less time if we would 
first ask ourselves, “What is this article 
likely to present? What do I already know 
about this subject?” The present practice 
of giving a pretest before presenting new 
material to pupils in order to find out what 
they already know is probably-an effective 
means of improving their memory for what 
they read, because it should establish a 
need for attending with care to the material 
in order to supply what the reader does 
not know. It is probable also that our 
memories are improved when we read with 
a certain emotional set, as, for instance, 
when attempting to find proof to support 
an argument, or when we have either a 
strong feeling against the ideas presented 
or marked approval for them. It is the 
heedless, flabby frame of mind, or the per- 
formance of a reading task under coercion 
from the outside, that seems to encourage 
us to forget as rapidly as possible what we 
read. 


A Systematic Attack 


It follows naturally that a systematic 
attack upon the material to be read is most 
favorable to retention. Memorizing ma- 
terial without understanding its significance 
is time-consuming. Forgetting takes place 
rapidly under this condition. A systematic 
attack involves comprehension of the 
material and organization of the ideas pre- 
sented in an effective way. There are 
several steps in making such an_ attack, 
The steps follow in logical but not neces- 
sarily psychological order. 


A Preliminary Survey 
The reader should first make a prelim- 
inary survey of the material to determine 
its general plan or scheme. This survey 
consists of a rapid skimming of paragraph 
headings or topic statements to see what 
the author is trying to say. If there is an 
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outline of the chapter it may be used ‘to. 


give the reader an idea of what the author 
is attempting to present. This preliminary 
survey aids in quickly getting at the ma- 
terial and saves the reader from flounder- 
ing in an attempt to understand the ideas 
presented. The main ideas are noted and 
the general scheme of the material is 
sensed. The author's purpose is under- 
stood. Economy of effort is obtained be- 
cause without this understanding memoriz- 
ing ideas is an unsystematic, chance, and 
time-consuming procedure. 


Studying the Supporting Details 


The next step in mastering the material 
is a study of the supporting details. The 
reader proceeds more slowly, noting the 
details given to support the main points, 
marking the illustrations, raising questions, 
supplementing the thought from his own 
experience, and attempting by every means 
in his power to assimilate thoroughly the 
ideas presented by the author. This sys- 
tematic attack upon the material produces 
a thorough understanding of it, if it is 
within the reader's power to comprehend, 
and he is now ready to evaluate the ma- 
terial for future use and to proceed to fix 
in mind such parts as seem important or 
to dismiss the material from mind as being 
of little significance. 


Evaluating the Material 


Every reader should, although probably 
few readers do, evaluate what he reads for 
whatever specific purpose may have moved 
him to read. During the assimilation of 
the material, a certain type of evaluating 
is constantly going on, but after the article 
or chapter has been read the reader may 
pause for a final evaluation. Is the material 
worth remembering? Of what use can it 
be to me? If the article, chapter, or book 
seems worthwhile, the reader should then 
proceed to make provisions for permanent 
retention. 


Outlining or Summarizing 


Much material is unworthy of the labor 
involved in outlining. Some scarcely de- 
serves even summarizing. But if in the 
reader’s judgment, the material ‘should be 
useful, he should proceed to outline or 
summarize it. The extent of the outline 
or summary depends upon its value. A 
card index of summaries is an important 
aid to memory. A file of briefs of impor- 
tant articles which the reader feels he is 
likely to use is a valuable means of sys- 
tematizing and preserving data and of 
freeing the memory from the necessity of 
carrying unimportant detail. Many a per- 
son with a reputation for a good memory 
owes much of it to systematic outlining or 
summarizing and later reviewing of his 
notes. It is true, of course, that injudicious 
note-taking and dependence upon notes, 
when memory should be relied upon, is 
probably a means of retarding rather than 
promoting a good memory, but that does 
not deny the value of systematic note- 
taking. 

Supplementing the Thought 


Experienced readers have found that 
they assimilate ideas and retain them better 
when they supplement the thought of the 
writer with observations from their own 
experience. This supplementing of thought 


may take place during the process of | 


assimilation, or may occur as the reader 
outlines and summarizes the material. Of 
course, it occurs involuntarily during much 
of the reading but it is probably worth- 
while to attempt deliberately to supplement 
the thought. 


Raising and Recording Questions 


An excellent device for improving one’s 
mastery of what he reads is that of raising 
questions and of sometimes recording them 
for future consideration. This aids in 
more thorough assimilation because it en- 
courages an active rather than a passive 
attitude toward the material. Whatever 
does that, encourages better remembrance. 
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Systematic Reviewing 


No reader can hope to retain for long 
the ideas he gets from the printed page 
without systematic reviewing. This is a 
law which many would like to escape but 
which seems inescapable for the most part. 
The reader will attest that even Shakes- 
peare as well as the minor Elizabethans 
had gone from memory if he had not had 
the habit of returning frequently to them 
for systematic review. Even the most 
vividly interesting material fades from 
memory unless measures are taken to re- 
fresh remembrance at intervals. The rule 
is well-known. For immediate memory, 
concentrated effort is advisable; for per- 
manent retention, well-distributed reviews 
over a considerable period are necessary. 
These reviews may consist of attempts to 
recall the ideas without recourse to read- 
ing the material again, of reviewing sum- 
maries or notes, or of occasional re-read- 
ings until the material is mastered. 


Using the Material 


Material that is read for a definite pur- 
pose, as for the solution of a problem, or 
the answering of a question, is less likely 
to be forgotten than that which is read for 
other reasons. It is a general rule, how- 
ever, that in order to remember what one 
reads, the material should be used, or 
applied, in some way. Reproducing the 
ideas verbally or in writing is an excellent 
aid to memory. Discussing a good book or 
article is perhaps bad form in many modern 
social situations, but the reader who would 
remember has no other recourse than to 
use the ideas in some way, even if he is 
forced to talk to himself or to write for 
his own pleasure. 


Unsystematic Re-reading 


Unsystematic re-reading as shown by 
Yoakam and Good, while it adds to the 
ability to remember material read, is prob- 
ably a poor method of memorizing. The 


systematic attack upon assimilation 
volved in outlining, summarizing, and 
answering problems, as shown by Germane, 
is far more effective for both immediate 
and permanent retention. 


Training Children to Remember 


Experience has shown that children can 
be taught to remember better what they 
read by systematic training. The work- 
type readers of the past few years contain 
excellent material for the improvement of 
memory. Among the exercises likely to 
improve retention are the following: 


1. Finding the main points 

2. Finding the supporting details 
3. Raising questions 

4. Supplementing thought 

5. Evaluating 

6. Reading to answer questions 
Outlining 

Summarizing 

g. Reproducing 

10. Discussing 


The practice of giving tests of compre- 
hension in work-type reading has doubtless 
also helped to develop a more systematic 
and purposeful attack upon remembrance 
for ideas. What is good for children prob- 
ably may be adapted also by adults to their 
own uses, 


Summary 


Remembering what one reads necessarily 
involves effort. There is no royal road to 
remembrance. purposeful systematic 
attack upon the retention of ideas is neces- 
sary. Practice in the systematic assimila- 
tion of ideas and in fixing those ideas in 
memory by careful reviewing, is essential 
for permanent retention in work-type read- 
ing. Even in those more delightful forms 
of reading which involve less systematic 
effort, a good memory is obtained only at 
the price of effort. 
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group of children who were asked 
to tell what they did when they 
studied their geography lessons are these: 


A MONG the replies received from a 


“When I study I think and read over 
and over again that I may be sure that I 
know it all. If I don’t know a word I ask 
somebody.” 


“First I looked at the map and saw 
China’s location. Then I read over my as- 
signment in the text and in Allen’s Asia. 
As I read I jotted down notes which I 
thought answered my problem or would be 
of interest to the class. After I finished 


reading and taking notes I looked over my 
notes.” 


“When a geography topic is assigned to 
me I look first in the indexes of my books 
to find all the material I can on the sub- 
ject. Then I turn to the pages and begin 
to read. As I read I try to pick out the 
main ideas and say them to myself. Then 
I find other important ideas, and try to 
make up a good report. When I give the 
report I try to keep in mind the most im- 
portant points.” 


These three replies represent three stages 
in the development of reading skill. The 
first pupil painstakingly tried to “know it 
all.” The second pupil attempted to select 
from a mass of detail the answers to his 
problem and the items of especial interest. 
The third reader set up mental selective 
machinery with which to sort out the im- 
portant from the unimportant, the ideas of 
main importance from those of subordinate 
rank, and then finally attempted to coordi- 
nate his ideas into a usable, finished report. 

Selective sorting machinery is common 


in industry. Oranges roll down a long 
trough and drop through various sizes of 
holes, thus sorting themselves for packing. 
Peas and peanuts are sorted in similar 
fashion. But in reading, we ourselves must 
evaluate and sort, if we are not to accept 
and attempt to remember all ideas which 
come to us as of equal importance. 

Every day situations arise in which we 
need to use this selective sorting technique. 
Some one asks, “What did the morning 


paper say about the strike?” and from the 


mass of detail, some new and some old, 
we try to sort out the latest important 
items. A new book is mentioned, and the 
author’s point of view is discussed. Is it 
unusual? Is it sound? Do we agree with 
it? Or we may be asked about a new 
novel or the latest installment of a con- 
tinued story. What happens How? How 
does the story end? In reading and ans- 
wering a letter, in skimming the newspaper, 
in browsing through the new magazines, 
in finding answers to puzzling problems by 
reading, and in many other reading situa- 
tions we are continually needing to sort as 
we read the ideas or items of outstanding 
importance for our particular purpose, and 
then formulate a useful product of what 
is selected, whether it be an answer to a 
question, a report, a letter, an account, a 
narrative, or some other requirement. This 
selective sorting (analysis) and formulat- 
ing (synthesizing) we commonly call or- 
ganizing. 

Pupils in school, too, need to organize 
what they read. This is shown by such 
questions as the following, which have been 
taken from a text: 
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“What qualities of mind did Mr. Bur- 
bank possess that enabled him to succeed 
with plant life?” 


“Tell how birds differ in their ways of 
getting food.” 


“What are the things you would like to 
remember about mercury ?” 


“Explain how certain kinds of bacteria 
are enemies of man while others are 
friends.” 


These questions assume organizing abil- 
ity which pupils do not develop easily alone, 
but for which specific training is necessary. 
The following list of reading exercises 
attempts to outline a series of training les- 
sons for developing the ability to organize 
in reading, first in analyzing what is read, 
and second in synthesizing, or formulating, 
the selected elements of what is read into a 
usable result. 


1. ANALYZING WHAT IS READ 
A. Finding the principal ideas 


Lesson Type 1. Matching questions with 
answering paragraphs. 

Select several consecutive paragraphs in 
a text and have pupils number them. On 
the blackboard place questions which the 
paragraphs answer, one key question for 
each paragraph. Have pupils match each 
question with the paragraph which answers 
it, and then answer the question by read- 
ing carefully. 


Lesson Type 2. Asking key questions. 

After selecting and numbering several 
consecutive paragraphs in a text, allow 
pupils to state the key question which each 
paragraph answers. 


Lesson Type 3. Matching titles or para- 
graph headings with paragraphs. 

Select several consecutive paragraphs in 
a textbook. Have pupils number the para- 
graphs, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. Place on the board, 
but not in order, titles for the paragraphs, 
as for example: Kind of wheat, Where 
wheat is grown, Uses of wheat, Harvesting 


wheat, Soil needed for wheat, etc. Have 
pupils fit the titles to the numbered para- 
graphs. 


Lesson Type 4. Naming paragraphs. 
Select several paragraphs in a textbook, 
either consecutive or separate. Ask pupils 


to make a title or paragraph heading for 
each. 


Lesson Type 5. 
headings. 


Select a paragraph in a textbook and ask 
pupils to read it. On the blackboard have 
several possible titles or paragraph head- 
ings, as, for instance: Insects, Harmful 
insects, Forest insects, Insects which harm 
trees. 


Have pupils select the best heading. 
Finally, formulate the rule that paragraph 
headings should indicate exactly what the 


paragraph tells, and in as few words as pos- 
sible. 


Improving paragraph 


Lesson Type 6. Finding a keynote sentence 
in a paragraph. 

Some paragraphs will be found to have 
their keynote sentences at the beginning, 
some at the end, and some in the middle. 
There is no safe way to find them but to 
read thoughtfully and carefully, looking 
for the principal point of each paragraph. 

Select several paragraphs in a text or 
place several short ones on the blackboard. 
Have pupils indicate their decisions (I. 
sentence 3, II. sentence 1, etc.) and com- 
pare results. 

Sometimes a paragraph develops an idea 
but does not state it concisely. Pupils 
should then state it. 


Lesson Type 7. 
a story. 


Recognizing the climax in 


Sometimes the climax of a story is ex- 
pressed in one short forceful sentence. 
Sometimes it is a paragraph, or more. The 
climax may be exciting, humorous, tragic, 
or mysterious, according to the kind of 
narrative. In selecting the climax pupils 
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should look for the most exciting part, 
the most humorous part, the saddest part, 
or the most mysterious part. They will not, 
of course, always agree on this point. 


Lesson Type 8. Taking running notes. 
Sometimes an article contains many 
ideas which the reader wants to use for a 
written summary or an oral report. In 
order to get both the ideas themselves and 


their continuity the reader may wish to — 


write words, phrases, clauses, whole sen- 
tences which will help him recall the whole 
article, at some later time. 


B. Recognizing the relation of ideas to each 
other. 

Lesson Type 9. Anticipating the content 
of a chapter. 

Select some chapter or section in a text 
with which pupils are not familiar. Have 
them read the chapter's title and then list 
the points which they think will be included 
in the chapter. For example, a chapter on 
headaches might be expected to tell what 
causes them, how to avoid them, how to 
cure them, whether they are dangerous, and 
so on. 

After making a comprehensive list of 
what may be expected in the chapter, read 
it and see how closely the ideas of the class 
coincided with those of the author. 


Lesson Type 10. Arranging ideas in order. 


a. In reading a story, list events in the 
order of occurrence. 


b. In reading an historical account, list 
events chronologically. 


c. In reading an argument, list the 
author's points in the order of weight or 
importance. 


-d. In reading a description of a process 
(such as how the Indians caught fish), or 
of a place (such as the inside of an igloo), 
or of a person (such as Chief Blackhawk), 
list the points in order as developed by the 


author. 
Lesson Type 11. Classifying or grouping 
ideas. 
Assign a short chapter or section of a 


text for silent reading, telling pupils to 
try to find all the important ideas which 
should be remembered. After the reading, 
have pupils state all important points; 
write them on the blackboard as given. 
When the list is finished, list those which 
refer to the same idea. For instance, such 
a list of points as the following might be 
suggested after a class had read an article 
about comets and shooting stars: 


a. A comet has a head which gives off a 
very bright light. 


b. Some comets have regular courses, like 
the earth. 


c. Falling stars become heated and bril- 
liant as they pass through our atmosphere. 


d. A comet’s head is usually at least twice 
as thick as the earth. 


e. The paths of some comets have been 
measured, so that we know when they will 
reappear. 


f. Comets break up into pieces and some- 
times these pieces become falling stars. 


g. Comets have long tails, sometimes as 
long as from the earth to the sun. 


Points a, d, and g describe comets ; points 
b and e refer to their courses; and so on. 

When all the points are classified, make 
a revised list of main topics with their ac- 
companying numbers. 


Lesson Type 12. Grouping paragraphs 
around main points. 

Sometimes several paragraphs deal with 
the same main point; there was too much 
material for only one paragraph. Select an 
article in which this is the case and have 
pupils number the paragraphs. List on the 
blackboard the three or four main points. 
Have pupils assign the paragraphs to the 
points listed. For example, the result 
might be: 


The first Atlantic cable—Paragraphs 1-3 
Later cables—Paragraphs 4-5 

How messages are sent—Paragraph 6 
Services of the cables—-Paragraphs 7-9 
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Lesson Type 13. Locating subordinate or 
supporting points. 

This type of exercise will not be diffi- 
cult if paragraphs are selected for study in 
which the details are very definitely sup- 
porting points for the main point. The fol- 
lowing are t#pes which usually present no 
difficulty : 


a. How the Gulf Stream affects the 
Eastern shore of the United States. 
I. 


b. Why Marcus Whitman made his 
famous journey. 
I. 
2. 


c. Chief fur-bearing animals. 

I. 

2. 4 (and so on) 
Lesson Type 14. Completing a skeleton 
outline. 

The previous lesson really results in a 
one-step outline. To develop the one-step 
outline further an article of several para- 
graphs should be selected, the paragraph 
headings made, and the number of subordi- 
nate points indicated. An example follows: 


a. Where tea is grown. 
I. 2. 3. 
b. How it is grown. 
I. 3. 5. 
2. 4. 6. 


c. How it is prepared for market. 
2. 3- 


Lesson Type 15. Making an outline. 

After the outline form and procedure are 
well known, the next step is making the 
outline independently, without any guiding 
framework. Pupils should ordinarily be 
advised to watch the paragraph organiza- 
tion and discover the main points before 
attempting to supply the supporting points. 


II. SYNTHESIZING THE IMPORTANT 
IDEAS FOR USE 


Lesson Type 16. Reproducing from an out- 
line or from notes. 


After an outline of a selection has been 


made, pupils should attempt to make a 
clear, inclusive report from the outline. 
After each section is attempted, pupils 
should re-read the paragraphs dealt with 
in that section of the outline, to check both 
on the accuracy of their outline and on their 
memory of details. 


Lesson Type 17. Securing material in ans- 
wer to a problem. 


What objections are made to the present 
immigration regulations 


How were quarantine regulations de- 
veloped ? 


Why was the Arabic rather than the 
Roman numeral system generally accepted? 


Such problems as the above require con- 
siderable reading, evaluating, restating, 
comparing. Abilities involved in recogniz- 
ing material bearing on the problem, in 
selecting its principal points, in stating 
them, in avoiding duplications or unex- 
plained contradictions, and in finally arriv- 
ing at a solution, are organizing abilities of 
very great worth. 


Lesson Type 18. Summarizing. 


When an outline is made, a body of ma- 
terial located, a list of important points se- 
cured, there is still a final step to take in 
preparing a brief, concise, pertinent, usable 
summary of the whole subject. The out- 
line or list of points is worth while, but it 
is, nevertheless, just a skeleton. 

Some time ago sixth-grade pupils were 
asked to write on the subject, “Why 
Australia can raise so many sheep.” Vir- 
ginia, one of the best students, wrote two 
and a half large pages. Training in mak- 
ing summaries was given in the reading 
class for about two months, and the class 
was again asked to write on the above topic: 
Virginia wrote half a page this time, giv- 
ing a summary of the reasons involved. 
Her summary was short, concise, pertinent, 
exact, as summaries should be. 


These are not, of course, all of the les- 


son types which help to develop the ability 
(Continued on page 93) 


Children’s Reading and World Friendliness 


RUTH M. MOSCRIP 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


effort has been made toward the 
establishment of friendly relations 
between the people of our country and 
those of foreign lands. As a part of a 
World Conference held in 1928 there was 
present a Commission on International Im- 
plication of Education, whose secretary’s 
report carried as an important conclusion 
the statement that our schools through the 
teaching of literature, geography, civics, 
music, art, and modern language, have a 
real opportunity to develop in the students 
in each country “an adequate understand- 
ing and appreciation of life in other coun- 
tries.” Articles dealing with this prob- 
lem appear frequently in magazines. Recent 
books give for suggested reading, lists of 
books about foreign countries. Librarians 
are encouraging the reading of stories 
about our foreign neighbors. Lecturers 
frequently bring the topic of world friend- 
liness before the public. There is no 
doubt that this is a vital problem. What 
are we doing in the elementary school to 
develop among these children a feeling of 
sympathy and understanding toward their 
foreign neighbors 7 
It has been suggested that the field of 
literature presents an opportunity for this 
development. With this idea in view the 
writer selected as a problem of study “The 
Contribution of Literary Readers to the 
Development of World Friendliness,” en- 
deavoring to find out to what extent cer- 
tain of these literary readers contributed 
to the development of a feeling of inter- 
nationalism. 
Obviously the first thing to do was to 
find out whether literary readers contained 


S sie THE World War a definite 


stories of foreign people or lands. This 
was a matter of tabulation, the results of 
which are mentioned later in this article. 
Then as a further purpose of the study, 
the writer attempted to find out whether, 
among these stories of foreign people and 
lands, there were stories which once read 
would create a feeling of sympathy for 
and understanding of the people in the 
story, that would make the reader feel as 
if the characters in that story were as real 
as the people of his own country at the 
present time. These stories, which in the 
writer’s judgment served to develop this 
feeling of world friendliness were listed 
separately from the other stories examined. 

Forty readers were used in this study. 
The total number of stories in the forty 
readers (exclusive of poetry) which were 
examined was 1415. Of this number 553 
were stories about foreign people or lands. 
Only 34 (six per cent) of these stories 
were finally selected by the writer to make 
up the list of those stories which in her 
mind helped to create a feeling of world 
friendliness. 

The writer recognized the fact that this 
selection might of necessity be subjective. 
She realized that her selection might differ 
markedly from that of some other person 
reading these same stories. As it was im- 
possible to ask several people to read these 
stories and to pass judgment on them, it 
was obvious to the writer that some other 
means of checking should be employed. 
The judgment of some one familiar with 
children’s literature should be employed. 
Because of this realization each of thirteen 
librarians of large city libraries in different 
parts of the United States was asked to 


i” 
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give a list of books for grades four, five, 
and six which in her judgment best pro- 
moted a feeling of world friendliness. 
Twelve librarians responded, recommend- 
ing in all ninety-three different books. 

The list of stories selected by the writer 
was then compared with the list of books 
submitted by librarians. (It should be 
stated that the writer’s selection was made 
before the librarian’s lists were received.) 
The comparison showed an overlap which 
indicated that the writer’s list was rather 
fairly chosen. 

It is somewhat enlightening to know that 
of the 553 stories of foreign people or lands 
examined in this study only eleven stories 
are taken from the books suggested by 
librarians. These eleven stories represent 
seven books, Herpi, by Johanna Spyri, 
Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Boys or Otruer Countries, by Bayard 
Taylor, Tue Macic Forest, by Stewart FE. 
White, JacKaNares, by Juliana Ewing, 
Memoirs oF A Lonpon Do by R. H. 
Horne and A Doc or FLANpers, by Louise 
de la Ramée. What is of further interest 
to know is that of these eleven stories, 
nine occur in the list of thirty-four stories 
selected by the writer. 

The summary below gives in brief the 
findings described previously in this article. 


The Writer's Study 


Stories about foreign people or lands.. 553 
Stories selected by the writer......... 34 


Stories found in writer’s study which 
are also found in books suggested 
II 
Stories found in writer’s final list 
which are also found in books sug- 
gested by librarians............... 9 


Librarian’s Report 
Total different books suggested by 


Books suggested by three or more 
18 


Number of books containing 11 stories 


found in writer’s study............ 7 
Number of books containing nine 
stories found in writer’s list........ 7 


Undoubtedly several questions now arise 
in the mind of the reader. (1) Why did 
not the writer select a greater number of 
stories out of the 553 of foreign people 
and lands? (2) Why aren’t there in our 
literary readers more of these stories pre- 
senting this idea of world friendliness ? 
(3) What type of stories were those 
selected by the writer as a final list? (4) 
What types of books were those recom- 
mended by librarians? (5) Why do not 
our readers contain a greater number 
of selections from the books listed by 
librarians ? 

The first question concerning the number 
of stories selected is practically impossible 
to answer because of the subjective nature 
of the judgment. The realm of feeling is 
empirical. No one can adequately compre- 
hend the content of another's realm of 
thought and feeling. In making her judg- 
ment, all 553 stories were carefully read 
by the writer. Then those stories were 
selected which seemed to her to make these 
foreign people “foreign” no longer. Per- 
haps some other person would not have 
selected those thirty-four stories, or might 
have selected many others. For that rea- 
son there can be no adequate explanation 
of why a certain number of stories was 
selected. 

The second question, “Why are there 
not in our readers more stories which 
create a feeling of world friendliness” is 
easier of solution. This is probably due to 
the fact that no authors have had this idea 
in mind at the time when the selection of 
material for readers was made. The con- 
cern of the authors in most part is, I take 
it, one of selecting stories of literary 
worth and of types varied enough to sus- 
tain interest, rather than that of selecting 
stories to create a particular interest. 

A fact which interested the writer was 
the answer to the third and fourth ques- 
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tions concerning the type of stories selected 
by the librarians and by herself. Prac- 
tically all the stories were fiction. Only 
two of the thirty-four stories in the writer’s 
list were stories which might come under 
the classification of myths and legends, and 
those two stories were from the same book, 
which is given in book lists as fiction as 
well as a fairy tale. <A list of eighteen 
books suggested by three or more librarians 
shows only one book that is not fiction. 
And yet of the 553 stories examined in 
these literary readers, 40% were stories 
dealing with myths, fairy tales, fables, folk 
tales or legends, and only 26% dealt with 
fiction. 


If we assume that it is important to 
attempt to create in children a feeling of 
world friendliness and if we accept the fact 
that the judgment of librarians may be 
taken as a criticism of the kind of story 
which does this, then in the light of the 
librarian’s and the writer's selection it 
might be possible to assume further that 
our readers should contain more fiction re- 
lating to foreign countries than do they 
now. 

Why do not our readers contain a 
greater number of selections from the 
ninety-three books suggested by librarians, 
or at least from the list of eighteen books 
suggested by three or more librarians? The 
answer is relatively easy. <A _ great per 
cent of the books suggested by librarians 
are of very recent publication. Text book 
writers hesitate to select them until they 


are proved “tried and true.” However it 


is easily conceivable that a list of books 
recommended by at least three widely- 
known librarians would be accepted as 
having the literary value desired in the 
literature which should be placed in the 
hands of elementary school children, and 
that, therefore, from this list of books the 
writer of a literary reader could make his 
selections with relative confidence. 


Probably writers of children’s textbooks 
in particular should bear in mind the im- 
portance of attempting to develop in chil- 
dren a feeling of sympathy and understand- 
ing toward those who live in foreign 
countries. It may be that the greatest 
opportunity lies in the field of literature. 
It may be that the solution lies in the field 
of history or of social and economic prob- 
lems. No one is sure as yet. But cannot 
we all agree with Clara Hunt, Superintend- 
ent of the Children’s Department of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, when she says, 
“All of us who have any part in making or 
circulating books should believe intensely 
in the importance of our influence upon 
children. If we hand out empty books to- 
day we may rob our country tomorrow of 
minds fit for citizenship in this democracy. 
If we provide only worthwhile books we 
may be the means of putting the ideas into 
the heart of a future leader in making a 
reality the vision of Peace on Earth and 
Good Will to Men.’”? 


A real challenge to any teacher, any- 
where! 
‘INTERNATIONAL Frrenpsute THrovucn CHILDREN’s 


Rooks. The League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 


TEACHING PUPILS TO ORGANIZE WHAT THEY READ 


(Continued from page 90) 


to organize in reading. They do, however, 


ness in analyzing the material read and 


present a series of exercises which has for synthesizing the important items for ready 


its purpose the gradual developing of sure- 


use, 


Poetry: By and For Children 


RUTH A. BARNES 
Assistant Professor of English, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


children’s poetry is Mother Goose. 

Some one has artfully said, “If you 
want your child to appreciate Homer start 
him on Mother Goose.” Certain it is that 
in the traditional riddles, folk songs, body 
plays and nonsense of Mother Goose there 
lie all the poetic properties of far more 
pretentious verse. What rhyme could be 
more selective than Miss Muffet’s tuffet? 
What rhythm more essentially perfect than 
“intry-mintry cutery-corn”? What poetic 
pause and dramatic action more absorbing 
than the five little pigs that went to mar- 
ket, with the smallest one squealing, “Wee- 
wee-wee I want some”? Even “The dillar 
the dollar, the ten o'clock scholar” is re- 
freshingly regular in poetic construction. 
Nothing could be more marked for allitera- 
tion and assonance than “Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers.” And, 
have you ever known a poem more lyric 
than “Rock-a-by-baby on the tree top”? 
Critics are firm in maintaining that the 
essential principles of all good poetry are 
in elementary form the very vitals of 
Mother Goose. Wee babies grow and live 
and laugh and play with those quaint and 
perfect rhymes that have come down 
through hundreds of years because they 
find a sympathetic hearing in the nurseries 
of the world." 


Ti VERY first and most basic of 


I1Leslie Brook—Rinc O’ Roses. Warne, $3.00. 

Caldecott—Hey Dippie Picture Warne, 
2.00. 

Walter Crane—Tue Basy’s Orera. Warne, $1.50. 

Walter Crane—Tue Basy’s Bovgvet. Warne, $1.50. 

C. B. Falls—Moruer Goose. Doubleday, $2.00. 

Charles Folkard—Moruer Goose. London, Black & Co., 
5.00. 

Kate Greenaway—Maricoip Garpen. Warne, $1.50. 

Kate Greenaway—Mortuer Goose. Warne, $1.50. 

Willebeck Le Mair Littte Soncs or Lonc Aco. Mc- 
Kay, $3.00. 

Lois Lenski—Motner Goost Ruymes. Harper, $2.00. 

Tessie Wilcox Smith—Litrte Motner Goose. Dodd, 

Fisher Wright—Reat Motuer Goose. d, 
2.00. 


Mr. Walter Barnes (CHILDREN’s Poets, 
World Book Co., $2.00) has made a definite 
study of fourteen of the outstanding poets 
for children. In that little book Professor 
Barnes makes critical comment of Edward 
Lear, Lewis Carroll, Riley and _ Field, 
Celia Thaxter, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
De la Mare, the Taylors, William Blake 
and Christina Rossetti, besides one or two 
others. Bibliographies accompany the book 
and make it a source volume that should 
be in the hands of every teacher. 

Probably after Mother Goose, Robert 
Louis Stevenson is the poetry favorite of 
young children. His GARDEN OF 
Verses is done in many editions of vary- 
ing ranges of prices according to the art 
used in that particular edition. “My 
Shadow” and “Birdie with a Yellow Bill” 
are almost as familiar to children as 
Humpty Dumpty. Christina Rossetti with 
her quaint and delicate imagination comes 
close to children’s hearts, as does some of 
Ann Taylor's verse. Best editions of both 
of these old favorites can be suggested by 
your book-dealer or by your librarian. An 
examination of almost any reputable first 
and second reader will help you much in 
selection. Laura E. Richards, who raised 
her own seven children on her home-made 
verse, understands child love of poetry and 
fun. Why not look into her lullabies, com- 
posed, she tells us, as she rocked the babies 
to sleep? Her “Song of the Cornpopper” 
with its lilting chorus “Pip, pop, Flippity- 
flop,” is too little used. “Little Black 
Monkey” is a world of fun, and nothing 
could more delight some children of nine 
or ten than “Geographi,” a foolish song of 
horrible, geographical names one never 
pronounces correctly. Such foolishness 
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tickles the funny bones of young children 
that prefer to say ped-lencil instead of lead 
pencil. Mrs. Richards admits she laid her 
own foundation for fun and frolic in verse 
by reading Edward Lear. Her work 
plainly shows the Lear influence. If I 
had my way I should have a copy of 
Edward Lear’s Compete NoNsENSE Book 
(Duffield, $3.50) in every home. Its fun 
is so refreshing, so invigorating, and so 
clean-cut that it reaches the essential roots 
of our sense of humor. Rollick through its 
two hundred limericks. “The Pelican 
Chorus,” “The Jumblies,” “The Quangle 
Wangles Hat” upon whose one hundred 
two feet of width there lived a most strange 
collection of fowl and see why it is fun. 
To my notion the modern funny-sheets 
can't compare with Lear’s “Nonsense 
Botany” where my favorite is “Many- 
peoplia upside-downia,” with “Fat-facia 
stupendia” as a close second. 

Fairyland is one eternal source of joy to 
a second grader; in fact from second to 
fifth grade, the fairies are marvelous peo- 
ple. William Allingham has brought from 
the depths of his Irish soul some delightful 
bits. 

“Up the airy mountain 
Down the rushy glen” 


is a gem, especially with Jessie Gaynor’s 
music used for singing it. 

“The Leprachaun” or the “Fairy Shoe- 
maker” is based on an old Irish supersti- 
tion. Fifth grade children enjoy it as a 
poem and sometimes tenor soloists present 
it as an Irish lyric. 

Rose Fyleman in her little volume 
Fairies AND (Doubleday, 
Doran, $1.25) has produced some beautiful 
bits of poetry of real poetic feeling. The 
oldest and hardest doubter would be con- 
verted to fairies after these joyous bits of 
faith in the wee creatures. . 

During recent years no book of children’s 
poetry has enjoyed more popularity than 
A. A. Milne’s WHen We Were Very 
Younc. The text went through an in- 


credible number of printings in its first 
year and shortly thereafter appeared with 
music by Fraser-Simpson and a new text 
with fourteen of the songs put to notes.? 
In several tests made with children of four 
years to seven, the favorites proved to 
be “Lines and Squares,” “Buckingham 
Palace,” “Half Way Down,” “Happiness,” 
and “Vespers.” All these and others are 
in the book of songs. The household four- 
year-old holds as her favorite, “In the 
Fashion,” which she calls “The Tail Song.” 
Students who have tried entire programs 
of Milne poems report “The King’s Break- 
fast” a favorite, and “Buckingham Palace” 
because of its marked rhythm. Since his 
first poetic success Mr. Milne has appeared 
again in verse in Now We Are Srx, but 
it does not equal the material in the first 
book of verses: certainly nothing in the 
later volume has the appeal of 


“Hush! Hush! Whisper who dares! 
Christopher Robin is saying his prayers.” 


Milne in his first book, accomplished the 
remarkable feat of writing about children 
so well and so skillfully that the children 
themselves enjoy it. The two things are 
difficult to do simultaneously. 

Another modern poet for children is 
Walter de la Mare. The first volume of 
mention is A Cuivp’s Day illustrated by 
Winifred Bromball (Holt, $1.75). In 
another of his books, Peacock Pie, older 
bits of favorite lore are set down for chil- 
dren. Try any second grader with his 
“Beez Song” and the little fellow will 
recognize at once the buzz of the big 
bumble bee. I have used with success the 
roguish fun of “At the Barber’s” where 
the shears go “snick snack, snicker snack.” 
“Poor old Jim Jay, Got stuck fast in yes- 
terday,” needs no annotations for a clever 
mind of an eight-year-old who loves, dearly 
loves to be lazy. “Tilly Turvey Comb” 
may well rank with poems about the wind. 


9A. A. Milne—Wuen We Were Very Younc. 
Shepherd. Dutton, $2.00. 


Tilus. by 
Soncs From Wuen We Were 
Very Younc. 


E. P. Dutton & Company, $2.00. 
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I howl through it like a nor-easter in the 
rigging and compare it in skill and tone 
to Stevenson’s “Windy Nights,” or Ros- 
setti’s “Who Has Seen the Wind.” My 
own mental machinery has perfect sym- 
pathy with “Can’t Abear.” 


“IT can’t abear a butcher, 

I can’t abide his meat, 

The ugliest shop of all is his 
The ugliest in our street.” 


Read the rest of the poem yourself and 
see if your nose doesn’t almost turn up 
with unpleasant memories of the “saw-dust 
butcher shop.” De la Mare has, it seems 
to me, wide range and complete sympathy 
with so many child notions, that his appeal 
is fairly general. Lastly, I must mention 
his anthology Come Hitrner (Knopf, 
$5.00). It appeals strongly to the real poetry 
lover. 


Anthologies are a source of much fine 
material for children. It is my opinion 
that every person should glean widely from 
various anthologies in order to find those 
numerous poems within the individual 
range and tastes of the numerous children. 
For gleaning modern bits of lovely verse 
I would recommend browsing through the 
following list: 


Sara Teasdale—Ratnsow 

Untermeyer—THuis SinciING 

Thompson—SiILvER PENNIES 

Burton E. Stevenson—Home Book oF 
Verse FoR YOUNG FoLKs 

Gordon and King—Verse or Our Day 

Richards—Hicu Tipe 

Richards—Star Dust 

Rittenhouse—LittLe Book oF 
CAN VERSE 


AMERI- 


Rittenhouse—LittLeE Book or ENGLISH 
VERSE. 


These nine books have the bulk of the 
best modern materials ready for gleaning 
according to the needs and tastes of both 
teacher and children. 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


Amongst older there is 


always: 


anthologies 


Kipling—Stories AND PoeMs a CHILD 
SHOULD Know 

souton—PormMs FoR THE CHILDREN’s 
Hour 

Wiggin and Smith—Posy RING 

Wiggin and Smith—Go_pEN NUMBERS 

Wiggin and Smith—GoLpEN STAIRCASE 

Lucas—Book or VERSES 

Wells— ANTHOLOGY 

Olcott-—Story TELLING Poems. 


The discerning parent or teacher must 
select both the volumes and the individual 
poems that please young souls. Not all 
vibrate alike to the same chords. Neither 
time nor space will permit even the briefest 
mention of many dozens of fine books or 
delightful poems that are both useful and 
artistic, both appealing and poetical. 

This one fact is, however, a universal 
agreement; the more poetry a child reads 
and loves, the more he may express his 
own emotions on paper. Many children 
are born poets and write verse as easily as 
you and I speak prose. Don’t get cynical 
and say, “The teacher did that,” or “His 
mother helped,” for ten chances to one 
the child is capable of doing much finer 
work than ever the teacher and mother 
could produce. 

Hilda Conkling’s little verse on how she 
writes poetry explains how the verses come 
like dreams out of air. Thirteen-year-old 
Nathalia Crane won the grown-up contest 
for the best poem on Lindbergh’s trans- 
Atlantic flight. John Warren Seybold, a 
seven-year-old in the Noble Road School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, wrote one of the 
purest little gems I have ever read. 


The Fir Tree’ 
In the silence of the wood, 
Staunch the little fir tree stood, 
When’ the snow came flittering 
In the silence of the wood. 


‘Published by permission of his father, Prin. A. M. Sey- 
bold, Thos. Jefferson Junior High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 
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In the gladness of the room, 
The little tree stood all in bloom 
With its tinsel glittering 

In the gladness of the room. 


This same child produced: 


“Today the snow came down with glee, 
It was marvelous to see, 

Fluttering, dancing 

Glittering, prancing 

Seeming to call to one and all, 

Come out and play with me.” 


Many teachers with whom I have spoken 
regarding the ability of their boys and girls 
to write verses, tell me that children some- 
times versify as easily as they produce 
prose. An able second grade teacher re- 
ceived a bit of a gift for her room. The 
wee verse that accompanied the present 
prompted the children to reply in_ kind. 
One verse called for another until many 
verses, good, bad, and indifferent, had been 
written and practically every child was 
verse-making just because it was open sea- 
son on verse. 

At,the time John Warren Seybold was a 
fifth grader, his entire group produced an 
original dramatization for May Day exer- 
cises. All parts were in verse, lilting little 
rhymes, many of which were particularly 
attractive. 

In the December, 1928, edition of the 
American Schoolmaster,* Miss Mary Mc- 
Dermott of Michigan State Normal College 
Training School, has recorded a_ large 
number of the Christmas rhymes her chil- 
dren wrote. To quote from this article: 


‘The American Schoolmaster, December, 1928, p. 328. 


“Of course much of what they write is 
crude enough, faulty in its rhyme and in 
its rhythm; often the words are ill chosen 
and pictures are lacking in clearness and 
charm; but, in spite of all this there is still 
often a genuine poetic fancy and a genuine 
feeling for the meaning and the force of 
words.” The Christmas theme is a favorite 
one for poetic thought. 


Nature suggests many types of interests 
for verses: 


Springtime 
“Across the plains and on the hill 
A cloth of green is spread 
For a carpet for our feet 
Wherever we may tread.” 
Anna Mae Rinn, Third Grade, 
Lincoln School, Y psilanti. 


Cloudland 


“Across the purple western hills, 
The sunset light is shining, 
And in that light each little cloud, 
Reveals its golden lining.” 
Anna Mae Rinn, Third Grade. 


Flowers, birds, holidays, family, books, 
anything will be the godfather of a poem. 

Rhyme schemes, meters, rhythms, and 
subjects may be as varied as Michigan 
weather.® All that is quite immaterial as 
long as self expression is found. Poems 
are cross sections of thoughts and feelings, 
of visions and realities with human souls. 
There is no set manner or approach the 
young poet must follow. 


*For an aid to the teacher see 
Hughes Mearns, Creative Youtu, Doubleday, Page, 
1926, the first of recent books on creative work from 
children, and Mabel Mountseer, Sincinc Yourtn, 
Harpers, 1927, an anthology of poems by children. 


THE COVERED WAGON CENTENNIAL 


On April 10, 1830, the first covered 
wagon left frontier St. Louis, bound for 
the Rockies, over the Oregon Trail route. 
This year, then, is the Covered Wagon 
Centennial. It is proposed to dedicate it 
to the Pioneers who gave us our empire 


states beyond the Mississippi. 

On the road to Oregon, a pageant pre- 
pared especially for this centennial may be 
obtained from the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The Reading Clinic 


HELEN COE CLOWES 


Director, Reading Clinic, School of Education 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


clinic was established in connection 

with a reading clinic course offered by 
the School of Education of Western Re- 
serve University. Forty-four out of the 
hundred children who applied were selected 
on the basis of their reading disabilities as 
stated by the schools from which they 
came. The number of children in the clinic 
was dependent upon the number of students 
in the course since each child in the clinic 
had a student for tutor in reading. 

The clinic staff was composed of a 
physician, an oculist, a psychologist, a read- 
ing specialist, a psychiatrist, two social 
workers, a classroom teacher and the direc- 
tor of the clinic. The students taking the 
course were skilled teachers of reading, 
supervisory assistants, supervisors of 
primary grades and elementary school prin- 
cipals. The children ranged in chronological 
ages from six and a half years to fourteen 
years and five months. The range in mental 
ages was six years and eleven months to 
thirteen years. The range of intelligence 
quotients was from ninety to one hundred 
and ‘twenty-nine on the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon Tests. The children 
had all been exposed to reading for a year 
or more and had either failed entirely to 
learn to read or were below their grade in 
reading ability. Many of them had a record 
of several failures in the past. The clinic 
was dealing with children of normal or 
above normal intelligence and in some 
cases with children of very superior intelli- 
gence who for some unknown reason were 
failing of promotion because of reading 
disabilities. 

The work of the clinic staff was to dis- 
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cover any and every possible cause for the 
reading disability of each child. Each staff 
member started work trying to solve this 
problem with no preconceived idea as to 
what was the cause of the reading disabil- 
ity for any individual child but with many 
possible causes in mind. 

Every child was given a physical exam- 
ination. The physical findings were as 
follows : 


Twenty cases of malnutrition as diag- 
nosed by fatigue symptoms—posture 
slumping and prominent abdomen not 
caused by lack of food. 

Twelve cases of extreme restlessness. 
One-half of these were malnutrition 
cases. 

Eight cases of poor dentition. 

Seven cases of defective hearing. 

Six cases of diseased tonsils. 

Five cases of mouth breathers. 

Two cases of speech defects. 

One case of goitre. 


Every child was given an eye examina- 
tion by the oculist. Nearly all had a re- 
fraction test and glasses were secured in 
cases where they were needed to make the 
vision normal. The oculist’s findings were 
as follows: 


Twenty-six children had normal vision. 
Eighteen children had defective vision— 
Six of these children already had their 
eye defects cared for and were wear- 
ing glasses ; 
Eight children had serious eye defects 
and these were corrected during the 
summer session; 


Four children had definite eye trouble 
but parents would not consent to 
having these defects remedied. 


The psychologist had the results of the 
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Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Tests for every child. She also gave 
every child the Healey Picture Completion 
Test No. II. A test for handedness was 
given using the grip test to test the strength 
of each hand. Dr. Walter Miles’ Ocular 
Dominance Demonstrated by Unconscious 
Sighting Test was also given each child. 
The psychologist’s report as well as reports 
from various other specialists will appear 
in detail later. 

The reading specialist gave all the chil- 
dren the Gates Primary Reading Tests and 
those whose scores were high were given 
the Gates Silent Reading Tests. These 
tests were used because of the variety of 
types of reading which could be tested, 
yielding rather good diagnoses of reading 
disabilities as well as reading ages and 
grade placement. For further diagnoses 
in reading, Gray’s Oral Reading Para- 
graphs were used and the mistakes analysed 
as described in Marion Monroe’s mono- 
grap on ‘Methods for Diagnoses and Treat- 
ment of Cases of Reading Disabilities” in 
the Genetic Psychology Monographs for 
October and November, 1928. 

The Diagnostic Reading Examination 
for Diagnosis of Special Difficulty in 
Reading by Marion Monroe was given each 
child to discover whether the cause was 
due to lack of dominance of the hemis- 
pheres, causing reversals in sequence or in 
orientation or both; whether the child was 
a mirror reader or a mirror writer as well 
as checking on faulty vowels, faulty con- 
sonants, addition of sound, omission of 
sound, substitution of words, addition of 
words, omission of words, repetition, etc. 
Checks were also made on the children’s 
ability to use phonetic helps, on their ability 
to discriminate between sounds, on length 
of eye span and on any irregularities of 
eye movements, on the span of attention, 
on lip movements, and whether they were 
word readers or not. Checks were devised 
to discover whether the children were 
poor in comprehension, whether they were 


at the memory stage of reading. Their in- 
terest in or aversion toward reading was 
noted. Verbal vocabulary as well as read- 
ing vocabulary was carefully checked. 
Another important question which arose 
was whether the children had a rich back- 
ground of experiences as a basis for their 
reading or whether these experiences were 
meagre. A careful check was also made 
on the child’s belief in his own ability. 
These checks were not made in vain but 
cleared the situation and solved most of 
the problems, pointing the way for 
remedial work. The reading specialist 
supervised the student’s individual instruc- 
tion of the children and held conferences 
with the student after seeing her work. 

The range of grade retardation was from 
zero to seven grades. The retardation in 
months, comparing the reading age with 
the chronological age, was from zero 
months to forty-one months. The retarda- 
tion in months, comparing the reading age 
with the mental age, as computed from the 
results on the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Test, was from zero to forty 
months. 

The zero retardation in reading grade 
and reading age as compared with both 
chronological and mental age would have 
been automatically thrown out according 
to some schemes of procedure for remedial 
work and yet they were in several instances 
very serious cases, because of defective 
vision, which would have retarded the 
children all through the grades, if it had 
not been corrected and because of person- 
ality mal-adjustments. These personality 
mal-adjustments were caused by too much 
pressure in the home for greater achieve- 
ment, too severe punishment by father, in- 
ability to adjust to group situation at school 
because qf the great drive for individual 
attention, and still another outstanding 
cause was timidity in making social adjust- 
ments. 

The personality mal-adjustments were 
discovered by the social workers who went 
into the homes. Through the cooperation 
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of one parent and often two, they were 
able to obtain quite a complete social his- 
tory, emphasizing the factors that bore 
directly upon the reading problem. This 
social history included the child’s ancestral 
background, the family background, the 
attitude of parents towards the child's 
reading difficulty, e. g., over-anxiety, mak- 
ing comparisons with other members of the 
family, worry about child’s disability in 
relation to vocational and social achieve- 
ment. A check was made on other children 
in the family and any special achievements 
they may have made and their reactions 
to this child noted, e. g., do they feel 
superior? Do they nag the child or help 
him? The social history included a de- 
tailed developmental history of the child, 
the child’s social responses to the group 
within the home and outside, and a minute 
study of the child’s emotional responses 
such as, is he quick to anger? Is he easily 
discouraged? Is he shy or aggressive? Is 
he self-reliant? What is his method of 
attacking and carrying through a problem? 
What is his attitude toward reading? Has 
he any hobbies ? 

The psychiatrist, using the social history 
as a basis for his interview with the child, 
studied the problem from the angle of the 
child. He and the student were invaluable 
in getting this point of view, which is so 
rarely brought into the picture of reading 
disability problems. The psychiatrist tackled 
the problem of the behavior of the child 
in the following way: As_ children’s 
behavior is caused by pressures from with- 
out and drives from within, the question 
arose, what were these pressures and 
drives? As bodily condition, intelligence, 
environment, stock and emotional life of 
the child are factors underlying behavior, 
what was the status of these factors in the 
life of this child being studied? Detailed 
notes of the interview were recorded. 

The student spent one hour daily with 
the child, gaining his confidence, discover- 
ing his interests, and the richness of his 
experiences, to see where they needed to 


be supplemented. She also studied his 
attitude toward reading, trying all the time 
to establish within the child himself a feel- 
ing of need, a desire to learn to read. This 
was accomplished during the six weeks’ 
summer session with practically all the 
children. 

The reading clinic classroom teacher car- 
ried on an activity program with thirty- 
four of the clinic children, but did not 
attempt to teach reading as that was taught 
entirely by the students during the hour 
spent daily with the children, -which has 
already been described. As the class was 
so large, ten of the younger children were 
distributed in the primary classrooms of 
the Observation School. The classroom 
teacher was asked to study the children’s 
personality traits, the ability of the children 
to adjust socially and the children’s re- 
sponses to class activities or individual 
activities. 

This objective study of each child by the 
specialists culminated in a staff meeting 
where the director of the clinic asked for 
detailed reports from each specialist, in- 
cluding the student who was working daily 
with the child, and the classroom teacher. 
The principal of the Observation School 
was present also. The staff consisted of 
ten or more people who had all come in 
close contact with the problem under dis- 
cussion. As the objective evidence was 
being detailed, any member of the staff was 
at liberty to ask for further details or to 
question statements. When all the material 
had been presented to the staff, the 
psychiatrist gave his summary of the case. 
Suggestions for remedial measures were 
given by members of the staff. 

The suggestions for home procedure 
were given the parents in a personal inter- 
view by the social worker, the psychiatrist 
or the director, depending upon which one 
had made the best contacts. All reports 
were typed and retained in a folder for 
each child. This material formed the basis 
for the reports which were sent to the 

(Continued on page 111) 


“There Is No Frigate Like a Book” 


BERT ROLLER 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


HEN Jane was seven she came 

WV to the inevitable act of one who 

was to live with books for life. 
She carefully and solemnly wrote out a list 
of stories she loved, then brooded over it 
with quiet, adoring eyes. We knew then 
that she was doomed to the sweet slavery 
of the only world one cannot treat with 
contempt—the world of immortal lines, of 
ideas, and of fictional people, where Mere- 
dith’s splendid women may mingle with 
the Mark Twain gamins without one touch 
of incongruity. 

\Ve watched her with increasing zest as 
she matured during the next three years 
in this world of books. She was so fresh, 
so explorative, and so richly responsive. 
Even at ten the trailing clouds of glory had 
not departed from her. Instead, they 
lingered on and became so much a part of 
her that sensitive adults, on first seeing her, 
were quite often touched by a strange 
poignancy. As with all imaginative chil- 
dren, a dream world only existed for her, 
a world of old, unhappy far-off things, of 
lovely dead things that live on, even in a 
modernity of uncouth noises, just because 
they are lovely. 

The new books, so enthusiastically recom- 
mended by the child specialist in literature, 
seldom had an appeal for her. They were 
too bright and too clever. They glittered, 
but never once sent one wandering about 
the house as if searching for an actuality 
not to be found in this world. Their illus- 
trations were too often of block prints or 
wood cuts, dull and unattractive things for 
a child who never tired of the pictures, 
with their Du Maurier-like charm, in her 
second edition of WomMEN. 

Then too the modern stories had little to 
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tell. Their authors were so intent on keep- 
ing away from all morals that they pro- 
duced lifeless fiction. Their characters 
could not live, even in a child’s dreamery 
where one does not expect reality. 

She soon became a Miss Alcott biblio- 
maniac. Littte Women, LittLe Men, 
and AN OLp-FASHIONED GIRL, as well as 
the minor books, she knew as a Chaucerian 
knows his “Troilus and Criseyde” and 
“The Knightes Tale.” Even the rather 
dull stories in Jo’s Scrap Bac, 
because they bore the magic name, were 
read again and again, and were loved. 
Her wall shelf, containing all the Alcott 
books in first editions, usually had at least 
one vacant space, another significant refu- 
tation of Louisa May’s bitter words that 
she wrote only “moral pap” for children. 

The Arthurian tales came to her in the 
English edition by Charles Henry Hanson, 
and were graced with Doré illustrations. 
And Superb stories, perfectly illustrated, 
ttiey were! For some inexplicable reason, 
the Lanier edition, which seemed to us so 
splendid, was not liked. 

The mediaeval romances were. even 
better than fairy stories had been. Chaucer’s 
priceless stories of Chanticleer and Perto- 
lotte and of the ill-fated Custance, put into 
modern English for her, were never ex- 
hausted. The /ais of Marie de France, 
tales full of dim forests, gallant knights, 
and women as beautiful as Peter Ibbetson’s 
Duchess of Towers, held a perennial fas- 
cination. But the best loved of all was Sir 
GAWAINE AND THE GREEN KNIGHT. Its 
unknown author probably never dreamed 
that he was leaving for us one of the few 
faultless stories for children. 
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There were weeks when the language of 
the family consisted largely of negro 
dialectic expressions. Jane was reading 
that immortal classic of the Old South, 
Dippie, Dumps AND Tor. Rather she was 
living it. That gustful story became, as 
Miss Dickinson would put it, the “frugal 
chariot” which carried her back even far- 
ther into her dream world. Chapter by 
chapter the childish incidents were nar- 
rated for her—the little pickaninnies recit- 
ing their Sunday School lessons, the “ver- 
mifuge” story, the revenge of Old Billy, 
the goat, and then, the negro wedding. But 
the best of all was that account of a Christ- 
mas on the old plantation—the Christmas 
of 1853-—made all the more poignant even 
to a child, because she realized that it was 
one of the last holiday gaities before the 
South was hurled into stormy four years 
of war, at the end of which, so Her- 
gesheimer claims, the, age of romance died 
forever, and the prosaic world of utili- 
tarianism began. That last chapter, a try- 
ing dose even for adults, and artistically a 
mistake, she endured, but refused to re- 
member. For her those little Southern 
children were forever on their Mississippi 
plantation; forever were they playing with 
their little “niggers,” surely the most human 
in all American fiction. 

After Dipprr, Dumps anp Tor, only one 
book of the South could become a beloved 
friend. That book, Two LittLte Con- 
FEDERATES, was read again and again. Its 
firm story and complete tolerance made it 
a tale not to be forgotten. Even better, we 
felt that the real Civil War, in all its hope- 
less tragedy, was given her early by a man 
who knew how to write with good taste and 
without ranting. 

We always tried to build up for her 
pleasant associations with the names of 
writers whom one day she would be read- 
ing. That is a secret which, unfortunately, 
our schools do not often recognize. Shelley 


came to her, rather strangely, through’ 


Barrie’s first Peter Pan-Kensington Garden 
story, THe Littte Waite Birp. For her 
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at the time he was only the young poet who 
made a boat from a five pound note and 
sent it sailing down the Serpentine, to 
arrive in time at the Island of Birds, where 
the unborn babies await their birth into a 
strange land. (Later when she heard that 
the little boy of this story, David, matured 
into young manhood, and now lies—at least 
what is left of him when the guns were 
through —on the outer edge of a famous 
battlefield in France, life and fiction seemed 
to her even more of a oneness.) Years 
before she came to Dickens she knew him 
as the writer who so valiantly defended 
childhood, and who brought to life so many 
fictional characters grown-ups know better 
perhaps than they do many real people. 
Then too he was one whom grown-ups, 
when in a group of intimate friends and 
very happy, talked about with enthusiasm, 
just as they did of Henry James and Con- 
rad and Meredith. 

The scene in Peter Pan of the children 
flying out of window and away to the 
Never-Never Land was for years the most 
thrilling of all to her. Not even the racy 
incidents of pirates and Indians could sur- 
pass that. Yet one brief episode at the 
end of the book, just because of one line, 
was so outstanding that she had to create 
occasions for using it. The last battle with 
the pirates has been fought and Wendy, 
with all her children, has been rescued. 
Captain Hook walks across the bloody deck, 
at the edge of which is the broad plank 
extending outward over the water. Peter, 
sword in hand, watches him. Hook’s mind, 
however, is no longer with Peter or the 
boys; it is “slouching in the playing fields 
of long ago.” In spite of the fierce battle, 
he goes gallantly toward the water. Peter, 
that proud boy, notices with exultation that 
“his shoes are right, and his waistcoat is 
right, and his tie is right, and his socks are 
right.” 

Then comes her great line, a line that 
makes a hero even of this crafty pirate king 
—“James Hook, thou not wholly ungallant 
man, farewell.” 


“THERE IS NO FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK” 


One day there came to us a surety of a 
year in New England. Only one thing 
could have been better—a long stay in 
Devonshire where we could have known 
the Lorna Doone scenes, the home of the 
PiraTES OF PENZANCE, and the spot where 
Jack the Giant Killer actually lived, the 
last two of which we could find just around 
the coast in a neighboring county. But in 
New England there were the Orchard 
Home of the Alcotts and Portsmouth 
where Tom Bailey lived and the innumer- 
able scenes of our Golden Age. 

We were to travel through Virginia, to 
stop in New York, take a hasty trip to the 
Catskill Mountains of Rip VAN WINKLE 
and THe LeGenp oF SLEEPY HoLLow, and 
then to Boston. Perhaps we could see 
from the train window the old Virginia 
home of Blair and Jacqueline, then read 
again the account of that night, seemingly 
so long ago, when Blair was permitted to 
come into the drawing room, and of how 
Dixie” was heard for the first time by the 
two Yankee wayfarers, young men who in 
a few years were to hear it again in many 
a bloody battle in the same Virginia. Any 
old and tall barn might be the one from 
which Blair leaped, to come crashing 
through the tall branches and to fall, 
almost lifeless, at the feet of the boy 
cousin who had dared her to the act. And 
Cartersville! We would surely pass it 
some twilight, and be forced to recall that 
capital story of the one-legged goose and to 
imagine that those Cranford-like folks 
were to be seen again in the deep recesses 
of the porticoes, or walking down the dim 
streets. 

In Boston she soon discovered that one 
does not always have to study history in 
order to acquire facts. They were to be 
had, at least many of them, in the stories 
and poems of interesting writers. What 
fun it was for all of us to search for them 
and then, browsing among second-hand 
book stores, to find just what we wanted, 
not in glossy new bindings, but in editions 
old enough to become real books. 
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There was something else, too. In New 
England, if one were fortunate, one could 
know living people who remembered a 
number of writers who, in a child’s world, 
had seemed dead so very, very long. For 
Jane, during that year, there were long 
and infinitely happy afternoons when she 
sat at the feet of a dear old lady and 
listened to sprightly stories of Jo and Meg 
and of how “Mr. Emerson” said this and 
that. She was told, too, of how Meg, a 
young bride, stood underneath the apple 
trees at the foot of the hill, and of “Mr. 
Emerson” walking across the lawn that he 
might kiss her and wish her happiness. 
She learned who Laurie was and why Jo, 
in the story, did not marry him. She be- 
came acquainted with those little children 
of a golden past, Rose and Julian Haw- 
thorne and Ellen and Edward Emerson. 
And one day, while walking down Brattle 
Street, never dreaming that adventure was 
close upon her, she was told that Alice 
Longfellow, the “grave Alice” of that 
dear poem, was coming toward her. 

After our first visit to Faneuil Hall we 
started the game of searching for stories 
and poems on historical events.. Surely, 
with all New England literature before us, 
we told ourselves, we could find something 
on the Cradle of Liberty. Then one day 
we found it: Hawthorne had symbolized 
its gilded weathercock, that fanciful crea- 
ture so like a grasshopper, in his story, 
“Deacon Drowne’s Wooden Image.” . 

Boston Common was so full of stories 
that we knew we could never exhaust them. 
There were accounts for us in the Holmes 
biography of the shy little boy, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, so unconsciously proud, 
driving home his mother’s cows in the days 
when the Common was a free pasture land. 
We followed the path where the Autocrat 
took his last walk with the schoolmistress. 
We discovered Nora Perry’s two ballads 
on the Boston boys who defied the British 
for destroying their sliding places just 
below Beacon Hill. The statue of Edward 
Everett Hale sent us to a reading of THE 
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Man WitnHovut a Country. We found 
numerous poems, each telling a good story, 
by our Southern poet, Margaret J. Preston, 
placed within its bounds. 

The best, however, was a_ reference 
found in one of the Louisa May Alcott 
letters. She and one of her sisters (we 
could never discover which one it was) 
were standing on the edge of the Common 
one day when the Prince of Wales rode 
by. When Miss Alcott waved to him, he 
openly winked at both girls. She imme- 
diately wrote her mother a full account of 
it, in which she described the prince as “a 
yellow-haired laddie, very like his mother.” 

Marblehead for her was not only the 
scene of “Skipper Ireson’s Ride” and the 
home of Molly Pitcher, but also the place 
of Edwin Bynner’s quaintly old-fashioned 
tale, “Agnes Surriage,” as well as Holmes’ 
poem on the same heroine. And, too, the 
legends, always more interesting than his- 
tory, say that Captain Kidd, in his bloodiest 
days, made his headquarters here. When 
we discovered that, we knew that we must 
find a perfect pirate book, a book whose 
stories were told with racy, but not too 
gruesome language, and containing many 
illustrations. We found it in Frank R. 
Stockton’s BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES OF 
Our Coast, a book almost as thrilling as 
Tom Sawyer or THE Story oF A Bap Boy. 

Plymouth and Salem are still places for 
her of vague regrets. There was so much 
she wanted to see, and so little time. 
Plymouth meant Priscilla and John Alden, 


THE OREGON 


This year marks the centennial of the 
first trip made by a train of covered 
wagons across the Rockies to Oregon. 
Memorial observances of this event will 
take place between April 10 and December 
29 of this year. Material useful in pre- 


and then Longfellow’s charming poem. 
(Let the modernist sneer on. No matter 
what he says, “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” is still one of the very few poems 
of its length in English poetry capable of 
creating an immediate and lasting love 
among imaginative young people. The 
other few were written by Mr. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow.) She found on 
Old Burial Hill the grave of Francis Le- 
Baron who, we discovered later, was the 
hero of Jane Austin’s story, THe NAMeE- 
Less NoBLEMAN. There were interesting 
stories, too, one must later read in the old 
New England chronicles, preferably the 
edition edited by John Masefield. 

There remains another adventure to tell. 
Jane is now reading Dickens! Just to 
think of it sends one back to the days 
when, also reading Dickens for the first 
time, there came the discovery that child- 
hood was not always a thing of that in- 
finite happiness our poets would have us 
believe. She has become acquainted with 
Tiny Tim and David Copperfield. She 
does not know it, but she probably is never 
to forget that picture of Miss Betsy Trot- 
wood pressing her nose against the cottage 
window and frightening David and his 
mother out of their wits, or that appalling 
account of David's suffering as an outcast 
in London. A master, a great master, the 
man who did more for childhood than 
anyone else in this world, has entered into 
her life. 


TRAIL 


paring programs commemorating the first 
covered wagon train across the Rockies 
may be obtained by writing The Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association, 95 Madison 


Avenue, New York City. 


Methods of Diagnosis in Reading 


PAUL V. SANGREN 


Director of Educational Research 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


IAGNOSIS in silent reading is a 
D procedure by which an attempt is 

made to discover the causes for 
the deficiencies and the sources of the diffi- 
culties in reading. Diagnosis aims to re- 
veal the particular strengths and weak- 
nesses with reference to the various skills 
and habits in reading which pupils should 
be expected to possess. Such a diagnosis 
involves a careful, accurate, and detailed 
analysis of the specific skills involved in 
successful reading and forms the basis for 
corrective and remedial instruction. The 
use of diagnosis, which leads frequently to 
a discovery of causes of deficiency, should 
mean the development of instructional 
methods which overcome the difficulties 
and also prevent weaknesses through an- 
ticipation and elimination of the causes. In 
other words, there should be developed 
through diagnosis and remedial teaching in 
reading an improvement in instruction such 
that the teacher shifts her attention from 
the general attainments of the group to the 
specific difficulties and needs of the indi- 
viduals within the group. 

In order to be highly successful in the 
diagnosis of reading ability the examiner 
must meet the following requirements: (1) 
training and experience to observe and in- 
terpret certain types of behavior as evi- 
dence of the influence of underlying causes 
of reading ability; (2) a thorough control 
over some technique of diagnosis which 
will bring to the surface facts concerning 
the nature of the pupil’s reading ability 
which would otherwise go unobserved; 
(3) a thorough knowledge of the causes 
underlying the development of reading 
ability and the way in which they operate ; 


(4) a knowledge of specific skills and 
habits essential to effective reading; (5) a 
knowledge of what remedial measures to 
employ when the diagnosis has been com- 
pleted. 
Self-Study by the Pupil 

It is frequently true that a pupil will 
locate his own difficulties in reading; he 
may even determine the causes of his own 
deficiencies. This is often done by the 
conscientious pupil who is interested in 
reading and in what it will do for him. 
Assistance in this self-study of the pupil 
by the more experienced teacher will lead 
to a more complete discovery of the 
deficiencies and their causes. Whenever 
pupils can diagnose their own difficulties, it 
is useless for the teacher to employ elabo- 
rate methods of study to attain the same 
end. It must be said, however, that the 
pupil with deficiencies in reading ability 
serious enough to demand careful study 
will rarely be able to bring about a self- 
diagnosis. This is true because the pupil 
who employes effectively the method of 
self-study rarely allows the accumulation of 
a serious defect. 


General Observation of the Pupil’s 
Reading 

The teacher may observe the pupil as 
he reads and note that he is having serious 
difficulty. She may note the jerky and 
decidedly irregular eye-movements, the 
lip-movements, and the slow and laborious 
process in which the pupil is engaged. She 
may note that the pupil finds great diffi- 
culty in the recognition of certain words 
or that he has decided misconceptions con- 
cerning the meanings of words. She may 
observe that in his work in arithmetic or 
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history or geography he is handicapped by 
virtue of the fact that he does not read 
with accuracy. At times the teacher will 
ask the pupil to read orally and will so 
discover that he has no recognition of the 
sentence as a unit of thought or that he 
is so involved in the calling of the words 
that he recognizes no thought. Frequently 
the teacher will note the contrast between 
the reading process as carried on by the 
efficient and inefficient pupil. She will note 
the methods by which the one has attained 
success and the nature of the incompetency 
of the other. These general observations 
have their value in diagnosing the pupil’s 
deficiencies in reading. They do not give 
the teacher exact and sufficient data for 
complete study of a case, but they do fre- 
quently lead to a crude diagnosis and a 
discovery of the need for a more thorough 
examination. 


Analysis of the Results of a Single Test 

A helpful method of diagnosis in silent 
reading is to analyze the results of the 
pupil’s reaction to a certain test. This 
method frequently involves  analy- 
sis of the actual responses of pupils. At- 
tempt is made to determine the nature of 
the difficulty which causes failure on each 
specific question or type of question, and 
corrective procedures are then employed to 
overcome the deficiencies discovered by 
such an analysis of errors. For example, 
an analysis of errors of the pupil’s re- 
sponses to specific test items might be made 
after application of the Detroit Reading 
Test. In this test, if the pupil’s failure has 
been principally with interpretive questions, 
(those having odd numbers), it would in- 
dicate that he needs exercises to help him 
obtain the general significance of para- 
graphs; if the failure has been principally 
with factual questions, (those having even 
numbers), he needs exercises in selecting 
the facts and noting the details; if his fail- 
ures have been largely on the narrative 
paragraphs, (those listed as A, D, G, and 
J), he should have exercises in the reading 
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of narrative material; if his failure lies in 
inability to respond properly to the descrip- 
tive paragraphs, (those listed as B, E, H, 
and K), he needs practice in the reading 
of descriptive materials; if his greatest 
difficulty lies in responses to paragraphs 
dealing with social science materials, (those 
listed as C, F, I, and L), he needs practice 
in interpreting social science material. 

The analysis of errors or scores on a 
single silent reading test as a basis for diag- 
nosis, while very valuable, has the defects 
that (a) the nature of reading ability is 
so complex that no single test will answer 
for a complete diagnosis and (b) no other 
factors are taken into account in determin- 
ing the cause of the difficulties. 


Analysis of the Results of a Battery 
of Tests 
Since the results of no single test are 
adequate for a complete diagnosis of silent 
reading ability, the next logical step as a 
method of diagnosis is the application of a 
team of tests designed to measure specific 
phases or skills in reading. Such a method 
involves the use of a diagnostic battery of 
tests or a group of single tests measuring 
distinctive phases which will fulfill the 
diagnostic function. <A_ battery of tests 
which will serve this purpose must be so 
selected that each test measures a type of 
reading ability that is important, that can 
be acquired as a result of training, that is 
a distinctive skill, and that assists in locat- 
ing the nature of the pupil’s difficulties. 
The Gates Silent Reading Tests, the 
Sangren-Woody Reading Test, and the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test are especially 
arranged batteries of tests designed to ans- 
wer this purpose. The Sangren-Woody 
Reading Test, for example, is designed to 
measure the following phases of reading 
ability : 
I. Word Meaning 
IT. Rate 
III. Fact Material 
IV. Total Meaning 
V. Central Thought 
VI. Following Directions 
VII. Organization 


METHODS OF DIAGNOSIS IN READING 


It would be possible to select a group of 
single tests prepared by different authors 
to fulfill this function but it would involve 
considerable skill on the part of the investi- 
gator to determine the exact purpose and 
distinctive contribution of each particular 
test used. The shortcoming of this method 
of diagnosis of reading ability by the use 
of a battery of tests is similar to that 
described in the previous paragraph; that 
is, there is an incomplete inventory of the 
skills and habits involved and the causal 
factors in performance are not considered. 


.Inalysis of Results of Tests Supplemented 
by Data and Causal Factors 


This method will involve the study of 
the results not only of a team of standard- 
ized reading tests but also of a series of 
informal tests designed to measure skills 
and habits in reading not covered by the 
standard tests. These test data will be 
supplemented by the developmental history 
of the case, measures of intelligence, 
physical factors, interests in reading, and 
so forth. This method necessitates the 
most complete analysis possible of reading 
ability and the factors underlying its 
development. Diagnostic inferences are 
drawn from a careful study of all avail- 
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able facts. Remedial work is then based 
upon the discovered needs and upon the 
success which the procedure has attained 
when previously applied. Table I illus- 
trates the type of analysis described in this 
paragraph. 


Laboratory Experimentation 

There are certain students of the psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy of reading who feel 
that an adequate diagnosis of silent reading 
ability can only come as a result of careful 
laboratory experimentation. That this 
method has decided value cannot be ques- 
tioned. There is need for refined labora- 
tory procedures in order to make a com- 
plete analysis of the mental and physical 
processes involved in reading, and in order 
to validate new methods of overcoming 
deficiencies. Laboratory experimentation, 
however, involves the accumulation and use 
of elaborate psychological apparatus and 
methods quite outside the reach of any 
except the trained research worker. The 
position that no other type of diagnosis in 
reading is practical or useful except such 
as takes place in the psychological labora- 
tory cannot be maintained in view of the 
fact that much successful diagnostic and 
remedial work has already been carried on 
in the typical class room. 


TABLE I 


Grave Levets Osrainep sy Pupu B (AMERICAN) 
In Grape 4A on Reapinc Tests AND OTHER 
Measures 10 READING ABILITY 


Grade 

Reading Tests Level 
Gates-—General Significance 2.9 
Gates—Predict Outcome 4.2 
Gates—Precise Directions 4.2 
Gates-—Note Details 3.2 
Sangren-Woody—Word Meaning 3.1 
Sangren-Woody—Rate 4.0 
Sangren-Woody—Fact Material 2.9 
Sangren-Woody—Total Meaning a3 
Sangren-Woody—Central Thought 4.3 
Sangren-Woody—Follow Directions 4.1 
Sangren-Woody—Organization 4.4 
Gray Oral—Kate 5.0 
Gray Oral—Accuracy 5.5 


Grade 

Influencing Factors Level 
Binet Intelligence 47 
Pintner Non-Language 68 
Present School Grade 4.5 
Present Chronological Age 4.1 
General School Achievement +7 
Physical Condition O. 
Hearing O. K. 
Vision, Left 20/30; Right 20/20 
Parent's Attitude Interested 
Position in Family Only Child 
Attention Span Short 
Attitude Toward Reading Poor 


Behavior in School Childish 


Work that Culminated in an Assembly 


MRS. EMMA M. STANLEY 
Principal, Longfellow School, Louisville, Kentucky 


in Europe with little appreciation 

of the art treasures they had come 
to see, I felt a keen desire to give the chil- 
-dren in our elementary school some back- 
ground which might lead to a love of the 
beautiful and guide a few of them, at least, 
to further study after leaving our school. 

When the fall term began I hung on the 
wall of the school hall two or three Medici 
prints which I had bought for a song in 
Florence, and when the children noticed 
the lovely colors in a Titian, here was a 
beginning. At the solicitation of the chil- 
dren, the two sixth grade teachers agreed 
to undertake a study of famous pictures 
in their English work. 

Once launched, the work developed 
rapidly. Studies of all the good pictures in 
the building were made. Some one sug- 
gested that small copies of the pictures 
could be bought, so the children wrote to 
several companies for prices and _ sizes. 
Then the eighty children in the two sixth 
grades began to order pictures by the hun- 
dreds. In order to preserve these minia- 
ture copies, it was suggested that loose leaf 
books be made and the pictures mounted on 
dark cardboard placed in them, together 
with any written English work relating to 
them. The art teacher directed the making 
of these binders, adding a fascinating touch 
by teaching the children how to drop oil 
paints in water and get beautiful results by 
running white paper throvgh the liquid. 
This bright vari-colored paper was used 
as a decorative lining for the covers. 

Copies of famous pictures were sought 
everywhere. One girl brought an old 
scrap book in which her mother had been 
saving Rembrandts, Van Dykes, Reynolds, 
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Murillos, Velasquez and many others for 
years. The mother was glad to encourage 
our study by allowing the children to take 
out the pictures and mount them on card- 
board so they could be placed on the ledges 
around the rooms. Every day brought new 
discoveries and new pictures. An original 
or two were reported found in the homes 
in our city. <A trip to our small art 
museum revealed to the children an oppor- 
tunity until then unknown, for we fre- 
quently have very good exhibits, though 
the permanent collection is small. 

Wishing to motivate further the recog- 
nition of the works of the old masters, we 
announced a picture memory contest, dat- 
ing it two weeks ahead. We handled this 
by covering the names of the pictures and 
the artists and numbering them instead. 
The children wrote the numbers and oppo- 
site them the titles and artists. Many of 
the papers were so nearly correct that it 
was difficult to select the winners. 

The school term was drawing to a close, 
and it was time to plan a farewell assembly. 
Living pictures, of course! It cost money 
to present them, but that is where a Parent- 
Teacher Association functions. We secured 
a huge frame, electrically lighted and made 
for the purpose, from the city art super- 
visor, and under the direction of our art 
teacher the more talented of the children 
painted canvasses for backgrounds. In 
many cases a red or gray tapestry was 
appropriate, so that not every picture re- 
quired a painted background. The mothers 
were delighted to make the costumes and 
even rented some from the costumers, so 
that our ambitions were more than realized 
when the assembly day came. All of the 


(Continued on page 111) 


Editorials 


Applying the Psychology of Reading 
to Composition 

The development of highly specialized 
processes in reading and the scientific treat- 
ment of content of reading materials should 
not be allowed to isolate this subject from 
the other subjects of the curriculum. 
Reading is not, and never should be taught 
apart from other subjects upon which it 
has such vital bearing. 


Much that scientific investigation and re- 
search have established in the way of 
proved techniques for the more intelligent 
teaching of reading may be utilized for 
effective teaching in other subjects. A 
very direct and well organized effort may 
profitably be put forth to apply the scien- 
tific information accumulated during the 
past decade in the field of reading, to the 
improvement of instructional procedures in 
other branches of the school curriculum. 


One of the most obvious connections to 
establish between scientific lore in reading 
and a related subject is the application of 
these findings to the teaching of language 
or composition. Where else does the trail 
of language lead if not to the reader? Yet 
courses in composition are too frequently 
organized and taught as if they were en- 
tirely removed from aims and interests of 
readers. 


What the learner needs most in the lan- 
guage or composition class is a conscious- 
ness of the problems of his reader. His 
success as a writer depends upon the 
psychology of reading more than it does 
upon the psychology of composition. The 
learner in writing is a craftsman, and so is 
interested in his reader. Not until he at- 
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tains a much more critical and abstract 
interest do the psychological processes of 
composition become consequental. 


Exhibit of Creative Writing for the 
Cleveland Meeting 


The exhibit at the Council meeting in 
Cleveland next November will deal with 
creative writing. English teachers over 
the country are asked to save samples of 
such work done in their schools this year. 
The exhibit will not include formal note- 
books and rigidly assigned work, but spon- 
taneous poetry, essays, sketches, stories, 
and newspaper features, not forgetting 
humorous material. School newspapers 
and magazines should be exhibited if these 
contain genuine creative writing, as well 
as volumes of student verse and other 
composition material if the school has pub- 
lished something of the sort. 


The exhibit will be arranged and placed 
to answer the following questions: 


What aims should be set up for creative 
work? 


What kinds of writing are most profit- 
able to encourage ? 


What methods should be employed in 
stimulating creative writing ? 


What part of the whole composition ‘or 
literature time ought to be given to this 
sort of work? 


The exhibit committee will prepare wall 
charts and placards setting forth data on 
these topics to be displayed along with the 
samples of student work. 


Mary WEEKs, President 


Reviews and Abstracts 


Enclish as Experience. By Henry Chester 

Tracy. E. P. Dutton, 1928 

When “blue” from marking pupils’ papers or 
trying to budget an inadequate income earned 
from teaching English, let the teacher but open 
Tracy’s ENGLisu as Experience and she will feel 
again the glow of her adolescent idealism when 
she ventured forth to teach English as experi- 
ence. This is a book she will want to own, for 
it can be read and read again since its meaning 
deepens as she tests Tracy’s theory in life itself 
and in teaching. Such a dynamic idea as this 
from page 177 keeps one thinking for hours. 
“The game of words was entrancing because it 
gave us all the things of great merit that human 
persons want from the time they are’ newly- 
made to the time they are palpably old: privilege, 
property, power and knowledge; four great 
social things—the great things, take human per- 
sons by and large. All this prestige and im- 
portance is implied when a two-year old tells 
you that this is ‘angel,’ ‘picture’; that ‘table’ or 
‘tree’.” Again on page 178, “Sometimes we even 
consent to feed and clothe the poets in order 
that they may do little else but put back these 
real qualities into our otherwise faded words. 
Their seeing, we vaguely are aware, puts back 
some of the early magic that went when we 
became efficient at substituting words for reali- 
ties; when English ceased to be experience for 
us.” 

When any one, teacher or layman, has read 
creatively the chapters, “English and the Indi- 
vidual,” “English as Mental Organization,” “Per- 
ception Versus Usage,” “English as Self- 
Criticism,” “An Art of Conversation,” “An Art 
of Personal Letters,” he will catch the living 
spirit of the English language which makes him 
care more about experience and gives him the 
secret of making language express experience 
better. 


Angela M. Broening 


SumMary oF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO GRAM- 
MAR, LANGUAGE AND Composition. By R. L. 
Lyman, University of Chicago Press, 1929 
Having attempted during several years to keep 

up on the published research useful to her as a 

teacher of English, supervisor of English, course 

of study worker, and university instructor in the 
teaching of English, the reviewer is unable to con- 
tain her enthusiastic appreciation of Lyman’s con- 
tribution. Its analytical table of contents, detailed 
index, italicized headings, well-labeled tables, and 


annotated bibliography of 415 articles make the 
monograph a pleasure to use when one is trying 
to locate objectively determined or empirically 
derived facts and principles concerning (1) the 
objectives, content, and organization of the 
language-composition curriculum; (2) correct 
usage; (3) the measurement of composition 
skills; and (4) methods of teaching. 

Lyman gives enough data from the 264 studies 
he summarizes to support the major facts and 
principles their authors conclude and also to 
justify his own careful appraisal of their re- 
search techniques and of the problems on which 
additional data need to be collected. With the 
publication of this monograph there remains no 
excuse for layman or research worker to pro- 
ceed by trial and error methods in the field of 
the language-composition curriculum. 

Angela M. Broening 


Tue Osyective or New-Tyre Examination. By 

G. M. Ruch. Scott, Foresman, 1921 

This book is an excellent guide to teachers and 
to students of education interested in selecting, 
evaluating, making, and scoring objective tests. 
It is so clearly written, so well-organized with a 
table of contents, index, bold-type headings and 
summary paragraphs, and so profusely illus- 
trated with specimen tests that the experienced 
tester can find what he wants quickly and the 
beginner can discover principles and procedures 
without confusion and with final mastery of the 
subject. The bibliography is especially useful as 
classified under these heads: New Examination, 
Unreliability of Teachers’ Marks, Comparative 
Studies of Old- and New-Type Tests, Instruc- 
tional Uses of Objective Tests, Students’ Atti- 
tudes Toward Examinations, Samples of Objec- 
tive Tests, Experimental and Theoretical Papers, 
Selected Textbooks on Educational Measure- 
ment, Selected References on Statistical Methods. 


Angela M. Broening 


A DaucGurter or THe Seine: The Life of Madame 
Roland. By Jeanette Eaton. Harper and 
Brothers, 1929. 

For a long time good books for boys were 
plentiful, but books for girls were rare. This 
state of things is being happily remedied by such 
volumes as A DauGuter or THE Seine. Give this 
book to a girl in her "teens, and she should treas- 
ure it as a part of her permanent library, re- 
reading it, with enjoyment, long after she has 
emerged from that romantic decade. 
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This story of a charming and brilliant woman 
is told simply and with excellent taste. The 
narrative of Madame Roland’s life quickens the 
whole period of the French Revolution; the 
Tennis Court Oath, the capture of the King at 
Varennes, Danton, Robspierre, Marat, all become 
vivid. It is evident that the book has, as a basis, 
a great deal of scholarly work. 

A or THE SeItne has importance 
beyond that of most books for children. It is 
recommended without reservations. 

D. B. 
Illustrated by Frank 
Happy Hour Books. Macmillan, 1928 


JacK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Dobias. 


The old, old fairy tale of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk is found in a delightful little paper-covered 
book, gayly decorated from cover to cover. The 
type is large, easily read and the illustrations, 
which are in many bright colors, are particularly 
attractive to children as they tell the story in 
themselves. 

The book can be used as a picture book for 
the pre-school child, while it also serves as a 
picture dictionary having the end papers covered 
with inch-square pictures of the characters and 
objects in the story. The small child delights in 
pointing out and naming these pictures. 

Lilian Rine 


THE READING CLINIC 


(Continued from page 100) 


school in September as the child re-entered 
school. 

There is not space in this short account 
for all the activities carried on in the 
Reading Clinic Course. Suffice it to say 
that the students meeting in class daily for 
one hour received the very valuable points 
of view of the various specialists, each of 
whom presented the background of his 
field in several lectures. Techniques of 
procedure were taught, so that this work 
could be carried on in the field. Reports 
of the carry-over of the work of the Read- 


ing Clinic by teachers, supervisors and 
principals have been most gratifying. Each 
student went out from the course with the 
idea that she could ameliorate many of the 
children’s reading problems by this all- 
sided view of. the many possible causes of 
reading disabilities. Great emphasis was” 
placed upon the fact that in order to cure 
any reading disability, not only is the analy- 
sis of the reading disability necessary but 
also the physical and mental health of the 
child is most vital, if lasting cure is to be 
achieved. 


WORK THAT CULMINATED IN AN ASSEMBLY 


(Continued from page 108) 


children in the school were invited, as well 
as the parents, and the program which fol- 
lows was presented with appropriate piano, 
violin and vocal music. The pictures pre- 
sented were limited, of course, to those 
which could be posed by children, but they 
were only a small fraction of those our 
children have learned to know and love. 


Song of the Lark—Millet 
Children of Charles the First—Van Dyke 
Lavinia—Titian 


Grace before Meat—Chardin 


Melon Eaters—Murillo 
Boy with the Rabbit—Raeburn 
Blue Madonna—Sassaferato 
Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt 
Peneclope—Reynolds 
The Angelus—Millet 
The Gleaners—Millet 
The Minuette—Ferris 
Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
Chorister Boys—Anderson 
Cherries—Russell 
her Birds—Millet 
Toan of Arc—Chapu 
School in Brittany—Geoffrey 
The Torn Hat— Sully 
- A Woman and Her Daughter—LeBrun 
The Infant Samuel—Reynolds 
The Infanta of Spain—Velasquez. 


Reviews and Abstracts 


Enciuisu as Expexmnce. By Henry Chester 

Tracy. E. P. Dutton, 1928 

When “blue” from marking pupils’ papers or 
trying to budget an inadequate income earned 
from teaching English, let the teacher but open 
Tracy’s Enciisu as Experience and she will feel 
again the glow of her adolescent idealism when 
she ventured forth to teach English as experi- 
ence. This is a book she will want to own, for 
it can be read and read again since its meaning 
deepens as she tests Tracy’s theory in life itself 
and in teaching. Such a dynamic idea as this 
from page 177 keeps one thinking for hours. 
“The game of words was entrancing because it 
gave us all the things of great merit that human 
persons want from the time they are newly- 
made to the time they are palpably old: privilege, 
property, power and knowledge; four great 
social things—the great things, take human per- 
sons by and large. All this prestige and im- 
portance is implied when a two-year old tells 
you that this is ‘angel,’ ‘picture’; that ‘table’ or 
‘tree’.” Again on page 178, “Sometimes we even 
consent to feed and clothe the poets in order 
that they may do little else but put back these 
real qualities into our otherwise faded words. 
Their seeing, we vaguely are aware, puts back 
some of the early magic that went when we 
became efficient at substituting words for reali- 
ties; when English ceased to be experience for 


us. 

When any one, teacher or layman, has read 
creatively the chapters, “English and the Indi- 
vidual,” “English as Mental Organization,” “Per- 
ception Versus Usage,” “English as  Self- 
Criticism,” “An Art of Conversation,” “An Art 
of Personal Letters,” he will catch the living 
spirit of the English language which makes him 
care more about experience and gives him the 
secret of making language express experience 
better. 


Angela M. Broening 


SuMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO GRAM- 
MAR, LANGUAGE AND Composition. By R. L. 
Lyman, University of Chicago Press, 1929 
Having attempted during several years to keep 

up on the published research useful to her as a 

teacher of English, supervisor of English, course 

of study worker, and university instructor in the 
teaching of English, the reviewer is unable to con- 
tain her enthusiastic appreciation of Lyman’s con- 
tribution, Its analytical table of contents, detailed 
index, italicized headings, well-labeled tables, and 


annotated bibliography of 415 articles make the 
monograph a pleasure to use when one is trying 
to locate objectively determined or empirically 
derived facts and principles concerning (1) the 
objectives, content, and organization of the 
language-composition curriculum; (2) correct 
usage; (3) the measurement of composition 
skills; and (4) methods of teaching. 

Lyman gives enough data from the 264 studies 
he summarizes to support the major facts and 
principles their authors conclude and also to 
justify his own careful appraisal of their re- 
search techniques and of the problems on which 
additional data need to be collected. With the 
publication of this monograph there remains no 
excuse for layman or research worker to pro- 
ceed by trial and error methods in the field of 
the language-composition curriculum. 

Angela M. Broening 


Tue Osjyective on New-Type ExaMINaTION. By 
G. M. Ruch. Scott, Foresman, 1921 


This book is an excellent guide to teachers and 
to students of education interested in selecting, 
evaluating, making, and scoring objective tests. 
It is so clearly written, so well-organized with a 
table of contents, index, bold-type headings and _ 
summary paragraphs, and so profusely illus- 
trated with specimen tests that the experienced 
tester can find what he wants quickly and the 
beginner can discover principles and procedures 
without confusion and with final mastery of the 
subject. The bibliography is especially useful as 
classified under these heads: New Examination, 
Unreliability of Teachers’ Marks, Comparative 
Studies of Old- and New-Type Tests, Instruc- 
tional Uses of Objective Tests, Students’ Atti- 
tudes Toward Examinations, Samples of Objec- 
tive Tests, Experimental and Theoretical Papers, 
Selected Textbooks on Educational Measure- 
ment, Selected References on Statistical Methods. 


Angela M. Broening 


A Daucurer or THF Serine: The Life of Madame 
Roland. By Jeanette Eaton. Harper and 
Brothers, 1929. 
For a long time good books for boys were 

plentiful, but books for girls were rare. This 
state of things is being happily remedied by such 
volumes as A DAUGHTER OF THE SEINE. Give this 
book to a girl in her ’teens, and she should treas- 
ure it as a part of her permanent library,’ re- 
reading it, with enjoyment, long after she has 
emerged from that romantic decade. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW m1 
This story of a charming and brilliant woman 


is told simply and with excellent taste. The 
narrative of Madame Roland’s life quickens the 
whole period of the French Revolution; the 
Tennis Court Oath, the capture of the King at 
Varennes, Danton, Robspierre, Marat, all become 
vivid. It is evident that the book has, as a basis, 
a great deal of scholarly work. 

A DavuGuHTer or THE SeIne has importance 
beyond that of most books for children. It is 
recommended without reservations. 

D. B. 
Jack AND THE BEANSTALK. Illustrated by Frank 
Dobias. Happy Hour Books. Macmillan, 1928 


The old, old fairy tale of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk is found in a delightful little paper-covered 
book, gayly decorated from cover to cover. The 
type is large, easily read and the illustrations, 
which are in many bright colors, are particularly 
attractive to children as they tell the story in 
themselves. 

The book can be used as a picture book for 
the pre-school child, while it also serves as a 
picture dictionary having the end papers covered 
with inch-square pictures of the characters and 
objects in the story. The small child delights in 
pointing out and naming these pictures. 

Lilian Rine 


THE READING CLINIC 


(Continued from page 100) 


school in September as the child re-entered 
school. 

There is not space in this short account 
for all the activities carried on in the 
Reading Clinic Course. Suffice it to say 
that the students meeting in class daily for 
one hour received the very valuable points 
of view of the various specialists, each of 
whom presented the background of his 
field in several lectures. Techniques of 
procedure were taught, so that this work 
could be carried on in the field. Reports 
of the carry-over of the work of the Read- 


ing Clinic by teachers, supervisors and 
principals have been most gratifying. Each 
student went out from the course with the 
idea that she could ameliorate many of the 
children’s reading problems by this all- 
sided view of the many possible causes of 
reading disabilities. Great emphasis was 
placed upon the fact that in order to cure 
any reading disability, not only is the analy- 
sis of the reading disability necessary but 
also the physical and mental health of the 
child is most vital, if lasting cure is to be 
achieved. 


WORK THAT CULMINATED IN AN ASSEMBLY 
(Continued from page 108) 


children in the school were invited, as well 
as the parents, and the program which fol- 
lows was presented with appropriate piano, 
violin and vocal music. The pictures pre- 
sented were limited, of course, to those 
which could be posed by children, but they 
were only a small fraction of those our 
children have learned to know and love. 


Song of the Lark—Millet 

Children of Charles the First—Van Dyke 
Lavinia—Titian 

Grace before Meat—Chardin 


Melon Eaters—Murillo — 

Boy with the Rabbit—Raeburn 

Blue Madonna—Sassaferato 

Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt 

Penelope—Reynolds 

The Angelus—Millet 

The Gleaners—Millet 

The Minuette—Ferris 

Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
orister Boys—Anderson 

Cherries—Russell 

Feeding her Birds—Millet 

Joan of Arc—Chapu 

School in Brittany—Geoffrey 

The Torn Hat— Sully 


A Woman and Her Daughter—LeBrun 
The Infant Samuel—Reynolds 
The Infanta of Spain—Velasquez. 


Among the Publishers 


Altmaier, Carl Lewis. Business CoMMUNICA- 
TION: Customs, Art, and Mechanism. Mac- 
millan, 1930. $1.80 

Beaman, S. G. Hulme. Ernest THE PoLiceMAN. 
Illustrated by the author. Oxford University 
Press, 1930. $1.00 

Brendon, J. A. Great Navicators AND Dis- 
coverers. Illustrated. Maps. Harcourt, Brace, 
1930. $2.50 

Bates, Herbert, editor. 
Row, Peterson, 1929 


Dorey, Jacques. THREE AND THE Moon. Legend- 
ary Stories of Old Brittany, Normandy, and 
Provence. Illustrated by Boris Artzybasheff. 
Knopf, 1929. $3.50 

Bowlin, William P. EnoitsH Mastery. A 
Laboratory System. Charles E. Merrill, 1930 

Bolenius, Emma Miller, McSkimmon, Mary, and 
Bamberger, Florence E. Tom anp Betty. A 
Primer. Illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1930. 60c 

Bolenius, Emma Miller, McSkimmon, Mary, and 
Bamberger, Florence E. ANIMAL Frienps. A 
First Reader. Illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1930. 60c 

Bell, Louise Price. Jane-Loutse’s Cook Book: 
A Cook Book for Children. Coward McCann. 
1930 ‘ 

Buswell, G. T. and Wheeler, W. H. True 
Stories. A library edition of The Silent Read- 
ing Hour. [Illustrated by Lucille Enders. 
Wheeler. 1929 

Buswell, G. T. and Wheeler, W. H. Happy 
Days. A library edition of The Silent Read- 
ing Hour. Illustrated by Lucille Enders. 
Wheeler. 1929 

Buswell, G. T. and Wheeler, W. H. Apventure 
Srories. A library edition of The Silent Read- 
ing Hour. Illustrated by Lucille Enders. 
Wheeler, 1929 


Boswell, James. Litre or Dr. Jonnson. Abridged 
and edited by Max Herzberg. Heath, 1929 


Broster, D. K. Tue Fiicut or THE Heron. 
Coward McCann, 1926, 1930 


Mopern Lyric Poetry. 


Buhlig, Rose. Junior Enciisu. Books one, 
two and three. Revised edition. Heath, 1930 

Cruse, Amy. Boys anp Grris WuHo BEcAME 
Famous. Illustrated. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. THe ANncrENT Mart- 
nek, Kubla Khan, Christabel. Edited by T. F. 
Huntington. Revised by H. Y. Moffett. Illus- 
trated by A. Gladys Peck. (New Pocket 
Classics) Macmillan, 1929. In same volume: 
Arnold, Matthew. Sonras anp Rustum and 
Other Poems. Edited by J. C. Castleman. Re- 
vised by H. Y. Moffett. Illustrated by A. 
Gladys Peck. 

Dombrowski, Baroness. ABDULLAH AND THE 
Donkey. A Tale of Woe and Joy for Chil- 
dren from Eight to Eighty Years. Told and 
illustrated by “KOS.” Macmillan, 1928. $2.00 


Ferris, Helen, compiler. Love Comes Rup1nc. 
Stories of Romance and Adventure for Girls. 
Illustrated by Beth K. Morris. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1929. $2.50 


Hall, Henry Rushton. Unwritten History. Book 
I, The Age of Stone. Illustrated by H. W. 
Whanslow. Nelson, 1928 


Hill, Helen, and Maxwell, Violet. Tue Gotpen 
Goat. Illustrated by the authors. Macmillan, 
1929. $2.00 

LaRue, Mabel Guinnip. Litrte Inprans. IIlus- 


trated by Maud and Miska Petersham. Mac- 
millan, 1930. 


Phillips, Mary Geisler, and Geisler, William 
Henry, editors. Giimpses Into THE WorLD OF 
Science. Heath, 1929 


Reed, W. Maxwell. Tue Eartuo ror Sam. The 
Story of Mountains, Rivers, Dinosaurs, and 
Men. Line Drawings by Karl Moseley. Har- 
court, Brace, 1930. $3.50 

Van Doren, Mark, and Lapolla, Garibaldi M., 


editors. A Junior ANTHOLOGY oF WorLpD 
Portry. Albert and Charles Boni, 1929. $2.50 


Wines, Emma M. and Card, Marjorie W. Come 
To Orper: Essentials in Parliamentary Prac- 
tice. Doubleday, Doran, 1929. 60c 


